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CAMPAIGNING WITH KITCHENER. 


By Aa STAFF OFFICER. 


The future biographer of Viscount 
Kiichener will experience many diffi- 
culties when he endeavors to trace the 
re-conquest of the Sudan in the ar- 
chives of the Egyptian War Office. None 
of our generals before Kitchener ever 
attempted, still less succeeded in at- 
tempting, to wage war without orders, 
without forms, without states or pa- 
perasserie of any sort or kind. A nor- 
mal year’s campaign in the Sudan be- 
gan with the issue of the ordre de 
bataille to those concerned, and ended 
with the promulgation of the Queen’s 
congratulations at the close of the war. 
The rest of the usually voluminous 
documents incidental to campaigning 
are wanting, for the best of all reasons 
—namely, that none ever existed. 

When the average Aldershot general 
takes the field he has foisted on him 
a mass of phenomenally useless docu- 
ments, which do more to cause general 
trouble and paralysis than any acts of 
the enemy: I could name a campaign 
not a thousand miles from Suakin that 
was. entirely ‘ruined by them. But 
Kitchener’s office stationery consisted 
of a sheaf of telegraph-forms which 
he carried in his helmet and a pencil 
which he carried in his pocket—and 
that sufficed. Moreover, he seldom 
read an official letter, and never wrote 


one, and how much wear and tear was 
thereby saved let those say who have 
had the misfortune to serve under gen- 
erals afflicted with the curse of pen- 
manship. I do not offer it as a model 
for imitation, first, because Kitcheners 
do not grow on every tree, and next, 
because the conditions of one campaign 
are never exactly reproduced in an- 
other. Even as it was, had anything 
happened to K., it would have taken 
Pall Mall and Cairo a few years to 
discover where and what the army 
was, and they would have been forced 
to resort to advertisements in the ag- 
ony columns of the dervish newspapers 
to obtain elementary ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

Each commander of the units scat- 
tered all over that enormous strategic 
chessboard, from Cairo to Kassala and 
from Suakin to Korti, only knew, only 
was allowed to know, what he saw at 
the extremity of his sun-blistered nose. 
He had, say, four companies, a few 
camel corps orderlies, and so many 
days’ supplies: he had an idea that 
Dick This or Harry The Other occu- 
pied a post or a well some hundreds 
of miles away; but whether the army 


‘had marched or fought, or won or had 
‘disappeared bodily into the Great-Be- 
yond, he never knew, and had* grown 
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tired of trying to discover. Why should 
he know or care? K. looked after that, 
K. looked after everything; and the 
very moment that the last pair of 
boots was worn out and the last 
mouthful of grain was being issued to 
the cattle, down dropped, like manna 
from heaven, a fresh supply in the nick 
of time, coming from goodness knows 
where, by road or rail or river: down 
it was dumped, and with a word and 
a blow away went the transport to 
serve some one else, who also thought 
that if he did not die of ennui he could 
make a tolerable certainty of starva- 
tion—and was always disappointed. 
And then one fine day when he least 
expected it, and had come to reckon 
himself as a dead man out of mind, a 
few curt words came clicking off on 
the wires—‘March in half an hour.” 
And he marched, and all the others 
marched, and everybody marched, un- 
til he woke on another fine morning at 
dawn to find he was with others, and 
that he and the others were the army. 
And how it was done he did not stop 
to inquire, was not indeed allowed time 
to ask, for all the news he got was to 
march again at dawn. 

I remember well meeting Kitchener 
in 1897 and asking him when The 
Event was due to happen. “Thirteen 
months hence,” was the answer. “Thir- 
teen months!” I said; “that is a long 
time to wait.” “Yes, it is,” said K.; 
“but remember that some of us have 
been waiting for it for thirteen years.” 

A good slice out of the best years of 
a man’s life! and what uphill work 
in all those years, all the forming and 
fashioning of the weapon by Wood and 
Grenfell, all the selection of the tools, 
the amassing of information by Win- 
gate, the endless endeavor to get a 
quart of men pressed into the pint-pot 
of the Budget, the schemings and 
plottings by Staveley Gordon and poor 
Rogers to get the best weapons, the 
best supplies, the best artillery and 
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most up-to-date equipment—to make, 
in short, a field army out of what the 
general public looked on as a most in- 
different police, and looked on askance 
at that. 

Oh those Budgets! what good stories 
could be told of them if some of the 
dead could speak and the living were 
not greatly tongue-tied! Half a mil- 
lion, not a penny more,—and do what 
you can with it: that was about the 
gist of the pro-consular ultimatum each 
year; and the problem was how to or- 
ganize as a mobile army, equip, train, 
and feed 20,000 men or more on a 
credit only capable of supporting the 
armed forces of the Grand Duchy of 
Gerolstein. 

But the pennies were saved here and 
cut there, and everybody did the werk 
of three men until something was 
saved, and with this something there 
was purchased, very much under the 
rose and quite without the knowledge 
or concurrence of Pali Mall, quick-firing 
batteries, the latest plant, labor-saving 
machinery, and every sort and kind of 
new invention, until at last Kitchener, 
who had been the deus ex machind from 
first to last, set his steam-roller in mo- 
tion and rolled the enemy fiat. 

The Cabinet Council that decided the 
advance on Dongola made a fortunate 
hit for their party, for Egypt, and for 
England. It was all so simple. There 
was a big map, fortunately not a large- 
scale map, on the table, and some one 
chanced to see Dongola written in big 
letters. What more natural than that 
Mr. Chamberlain should remark, “Let’s 
go to Dongola”? It sounded quite rea- 
sonable, and nobody made any objec- 
tion. Off went a wire, and before Lord 
Cromer had time to turn round, the 
army had taken wing. That was, lit- 
erally and without exaggeration, the 
beginning of the reconquest of the 
Sudan. 

Kitchener is one of the hardest and 
most accurate thinkers I can name: he 

















is always thinking; not meandering 
aimlessly through a wilderness of cas- 
ual imaginings, but thinking up and 
down and round and through his sub- 
ject; planning every move, foreseeing 
every counter-move, registering every 
want, forestalling every demand, so 
that when he conducts a campaign with 
that unerring certainty that seems to 
recall the onward march of destiny, 
luck has had very little to do with the 
affair, for K. has arranged that every- 
thing shall happen as it does happen, 
and that particular way and no other. 

Somewhere in the oubliette of Pall 
Mall there is a paper with the record 
of a meeting that took place at the 
Egyptian War Office before the final 
campaign. Only Kitchener, Wingate, 
and another officer were present. In 
less than two hours K. laid bare the 
entire plan of subsequent operations, 
met every inquiry, formulated every 
want, satisfied every objection. He 
had worked right through the cam- 
paign in his mind, and saw daylight on 
the farther side of it. Everything was 
ready: there were so many boats to 
take so many men and guns and ani- 
mals at a certain fixed date, depending 
on the Nile flood, which could be cal- 
culated with precision; there were so 
many weeks’ supplies to be at this 
place and that, and the British con- 
tingent—calculated economically to the 
fraction of a guardsman by the order 
to leave band-boys behind—was re- 
quested to arrive at a certain given 
date, to steam and march to a certain 
point, to fight its usual battle 1600 
miles from the chair in which K. was 
sitting, and to leave for London the 
very next day with its work accom- 
plished. And all these things happened 
precisely as ordained at that meeting, 
so that one momentarily believed that 
even the unexpected had been ban- 
ished from the art of war. 

The gift of overcoming apparently 
insuperable difficulties which the Sir- 
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in such a4 


dar’s officers possessed 
marked degree was very largely due 
to the unbending severity with which 
he treated all failures, whether high 
or low were responsible for them. A 
thing was ordered: it had to be done, 
and consequently it was done; no ex- 
cuses prevailed for an instant. So 
when an officer lost a Nile steamer 
through the stupidity of a subordinate 
he was a ruined man; when the wires 
failed to connect K. with his base at 
a critical moment, the young officer in 
charge lost all the fruits of his long 
and meritorious labors. If no chief 
ever acknowledged more fully and gen- 
erously good work well done, no one 
also was ever more unforgiving of 
failure, to no matter what cause the 
failure might be due. Once in the hot- 
test moment of a blazing Sudan sum- 
mer I incautiously reported that D. 
had got sunstroke, and therefore could 
not execute some order. “Sunstroke!” 
K. replied; “what the devil does he 
mean by having sunstroke: send him 
down to Cairo at once.” However, D. 
being a friend of mine, I wired to warn 
him that he was under a delusion and 
was quite well, and the order was car- 
ried out, and nothing more heard of 
the matter, while poor D. lived to get 
himself handsomely killed before Mafe- 
king. 

On another occasion I took part in a 
river reconnaissance under Colin Kep- 
pel: we were aground for seventeen 
hours on a falling Nile in the middle 
of the Dervish army, and 100 miles 
from our outposts; and if Keppel had 
not been a handy man of the best type, 
we might have been there now. We 
had no small boats,—the Budget did 
not run to such luxuries,—but a raft 
was made out of odds and ends of tim- 
ber, and the anchor, weighing about a 
ton, was ferried out on it to a sand- 
bank by forty stalwart Gippies, work- 
ing up to their necks in the water, and 
we got a bearing on the anchor, and 
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hauled off with great difficulty. I told 
part of the story to K. on my return. 
“And how did you get the anchor to 
the sandbank?” he asked. “Oh,” I an- 
swered, “one of the crew swam across 
with the anchor in his mouth.” “Oh, 
really,” was all K. said, as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world! 
If we had been in a worse plight, I 
really think he would have expected 
Keppel to swim back with the gunboat 
in his mouth, and would only have 
said, “Oh, Keppel, I want you to kind- 
ly start again in half an hour....” 

Much of K.’s success was no doubt 
due to his wise choice of the tools he 
used—they really were tools rather 
than men; and no finer body of young 
fellows ever wore sword than those 
splendid officers who worked and 
slaved for him, day after day, in those 
God-forsaken sand-swept wastes. But 
no one knows, no one perhaps will 
ever fully know, the extent to which 
K. was implored, beseeched, cajoled by 
the bighest in the land to employ i. 
or B. or C. on his staff, or anywhere. 
KX. was adamant to such requests. I 
remember one case of a really first-rate 
officer, who came out armed with a 
letter from a very illustrious person- 
age, almost amounting to a command, 
that the officer should be employed. 
The letter was duly delivered: whether 
it was answered or not I cannot say, 
but K. chose his own men and not 
other people’s, and the officer in ques- 
tion, after kicking his heels in Cairo 
for several weeks, returned to London 
without hearing a word about employ- 
ment. This happened in hundreds of 
cases, K. was not then the powér he 
is now, and his implacable disregard 
of the pets of society argues a strength 
of character which has always seemed 
to me one of the greatest proofs of his 
fearless independence. 

When Ian Hamilton came back from 
South Africa he is reported to have 
said that K.’s chief of the staff had 
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nothing to do but smoke his pipe. That 
was certainly true in the Sudan, and 
one can easily believe that the leopard 
does not change his spots. No general 
has ever been more entirely independ- 
ent of the heip of those immediately 
around him: not one of his tools was 
indispensable, nor even a dozen of 
them, though many did not realize the 
fact. 

“Are you going to bring up General 
X. for this campaign?” I once asked 
him. “No, I don’t think so,” K. re- 
plied; “he is doing very well where he 
is, and on my staff he always makes a 
channel.” KK. hated channels, hated 
any strait-waistcoat which hampered 
and confined him, and here is an in- 
stance. This same X. had been very 
well brought up, and he liked to issue 
a sealed pattern daily order which was 
anthema to K., and the more as it was 
quite unnecessary when the army was 
all under his hand, and orders were 
best conveyed verbally. However, X. 
was so importunate that at last out of 
sheer weariness K. dictated an order, 
and X., full of a new and blissful sense 
of importance, hurried off to get it duly 
copied, registered, duplicated, sealed, 
signed, and delivered in the good old 
style. Meanwhile K. strolls out, and 
accideatally meets Broadwood, his cav- 
alry commander. “Oh, Broadwood,” 
says K. in that soft and almost depre- 
cating drawl which some of his sub- 
ordinates could mimic to the life, “will 
you kindly take four squadrons and a 
couple of guns and push on forty miles 
to clear up the situation, and start in 
half an hour.” “Very good, sir,” says 
Broadwood, who was a man of few 
words. As the cavalry were jingling 
out of camp X. comes out of his tent 
with his orders hot from the press, and 
meets them. “Where are you off to?” 
exclaims X. Mutual explanations fol- 
low, when it is found that K.’s verbal 
orders are entirely different from those 
he dictated, and poor X. went back to 
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his tent, and thenceforth gave up the 
issue of the daily order as a hopeless 
task. 

K.’s officers took their cue from their 
chief’s sans géne, and imitated his 
methods. Once a general officer was 
inspecting a post on the line of com- 
munications, and duly arrived at the 
little hut which represented the head- 
quarters of the majesty of the army in 
some wind-swept hole. Enter X., and 
looking round espies an office-table and 
two trays, one full of papers. Inter- 
ested, he reads the label attached to 
each. The empty one was ticketed 
“Business” and the other “Bosh.” 
“Excellent officer,” purrs X.,—‘thor- 
oughly understands his work and 
Kitchener’s methods.” But when he 
went further, and proceeded to exam- 
ine the papers in the “Bosh” tray, his 
feelings may be better imagined than 
described on finding that the docu- 
ments consisted exclusively of his own 
voluminous orders and memoranda! 

From an instinct of self-preservation 
nobody ever slept with more than one 
eye shut when K. was with the army. 
A sound sleeper was always in danger 
of finding himself alone in the desert, 
and the army gone. This actually hap- 
pened to a worthy officer who was 
rather hard of hearing. Some one 
whispered “Dervishes,” and the army 
marched softly away without beat of 
drum in the usual half hour or less. 
The officer awoke, and in place of 
20,000 men found nothing living in 
sight except two bald-headed vultures. 
It was very much the same thing on 
K.’s own staff. With the earliest glim- 
mer of light the tall erect figure came 
slowly out from his lair in the bivouac, 
mounted, and rode silently away into 
the darkness. If a staff officer or 
A.D.C. noticed the flitting, he flung 
himself into the saddle and started in 
hot pursuit; but K. never said “Come,” 
never cared or noticed if he was ac- 
companied or not, and if the earth had 
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opened and swallowed up his staff, I 
do not think he would have noticed it 
on his return, 

But with this peculiarity, due largely 
to his powers of concentration, and to 
long years passed in self-sufficing, self- 
reliant lonesomeness, K. had one ex- 
cellent custom, namely, of living in one 
mess with the whole of his very small 
staff, perhaps eight or nine men alto- 
gether, and of being always accessible 
to information and opinions of all 
sorts. He was thereby placed in close 
touch with that strange uncanny Will- 
o’-the-wisp, the spirit of the army, 
which some generals who’ live too 
much apart from and above their men 
never count with and never understand 
—to their own infinite loss and the 
army’s. During many an evening in 
camp or bivouac Kitchener often 
talked long, openly, and convincingly 
upon reforms needed in the War Office 
and the army. Of his opinions on these 
points it is too soon to speak, for he 
may yet have occasion to put them into 
practice. So I shall only say that many 
of his ideas were novel and all were 
radical, and that they are calculated 
to produce a very considerable flutter- 
ing in Pall Mall dovecots and among 
the old women of both sexes when Big 
Ben chimes out K.’s hour of office and 
responsibility. 

No man ever kept his own counsel! 
better than K. when fighting was 
afoot: there was never any leakage of 
information, because there was never 
any information to leak. Once when 
the enemy threatened our line of com- 
munications I expressed some anxiety 
about our wires, which were laid, for 
all the world to see, as a ground-line 
along the desert, glistening in the sun 
and bearing a meaning even to a der- 
vish, which is saying a good deal. K. 
told me to ride down to the river-bank 
and say if I felt happier: down I went, 
and after diligent search discovered a 
second wire cunningly laid under the 
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bush and sedges. As I was about to 
ride back I saw a steamer pushing off, 
and asked the young engineer officer on 
board what he was about: it turned 
out that he had personal instructions 
from K, to lay a third line of telegraph 
on the other bank of the Nile, and no 
one in the army but the chief and this 
young officer had wind of the matter. 
Assurance was made not doubly but 
trebly sure, I always feel a confidence 
amounting to certainty that when K. 
arrives on the bank of the Styx he will 
saunter up with a Berthon boat under 
his arm: to think of his being depend- 
ent on the goodwill of an ill-condi- 
tioned ferryman in the passage of an 
unfordable river is not an idea that 
one’s mind is able to contemplate for 
a moment. 

Kitchener was the living providence 
of the army in the Sudan, just as Na- 
poleon was for the Grande Armée—only 
the latter perished of cold and hunger, 
and the army in the Sudan thrived on 
heat and thirst. The fighting and ma- 
neeuvring was done for K. as it was 
done for Napoleon, very largely by sub- 
ordinates, Hunter, Gatacre, and a bevy 
of impossibly youthful colonels, many 
of whom, alas! like the chivalrous 
Wauchope, the dashing Le Gallais, and 
that fine soldier Benson, have since 
fallen at the head of their columns on 
the blood-stained battle-fields of South 
Africa. 

K. was no drill-master, and having 
been so long occupied with adminis- 
tration, so long exiled from training- 
grounds of all arms, was at first a 
little out of his element when he took 
personal and direct command of a 
large mixed force in our medieval 
battles, in which steady drill was an 
essential and early Victorian formation 
the rule rather than the exception. 

But even here the character of the 
man came out: it was not K. who 
adapted himself to the drill-book but 


vice versa. While we were waiting for 
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Mahmud near the Atbara, ready to 
pounce on him whichever road of ad- 
vance he selected, K. had the infantry 
and guns out in the desert day after 
day, and there first regulated and per- 
fected the formations which served us 
so well, and were employed in all the 
marching and fighting up to the end of 
the campaign. But he proceeded in 
his own way, discarding all precedents 
of the drill-ground as useless lumber, 
and basing his dispositions upon the 
habits and tactics of the enemy and 
upon nothing else. And, after all, how 
history repeated itself. Read the story 
of Napoleon’s and Kléber’s fights in 
Egypt, and see the close affinity be- 
tween our tactics and theirs: go farther 
back and read in Gibbon of the march 
of the Roman army up the Euphrates 
against Sapor, King of Persia: there 
was our march up the Nile reproduced 
in fac-simile hundreds and hundreds of 
years before, with such weird simili- 
tude that one often seemed to have 
dropped out of one’s own era and to 
be transported back to another age by 
some strange fantastic genii of the 
desert. 

It was very curious to watch what 
Napoleon called l’enfantement d’un pro- 
jet in WKitchener’s mind. Napoleon at 
such a moment was always in a state 
of nervous exaltation and irritability, 
comme une jeune fille qui accouche, as he 
more forcibly than elegantly expressed 
it. WKitchener, on the other hand, was 
quite the reverse: he became more and 
more taciturn and* morose, more re- 
served, more impenetrable, more self- 
contained than ever, as though seeking 
farther and farther down in the depths 
of his own mind for the right answer 
to the great question. It all seems 
simple now; but there were moments 
in that long campaign when great de- 
cisions had to be taken—moments when 
a single fault or slip might have im- 
perilled the success of the campaign 
and the safety of the army. I remem- 
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ber a message coming at an anxious 
moment from far, far away, giving a 
round dozen good, adequate, and close- 
ly argued reasons why K. should not 
attack the enemy: yet he attacked and 
beat the enemy—annihilated him, in 
fact—with that message in his pocket. 
Remember that we were 1500 miles 
from our base with only some 500 men 
holding the line of communications, 
and with all the tribes eagerly expect- 
ing a reverse, and determined to make 
it a disaster. Others may forget, or 
may never have understood; but for 
the man responsible such moments can 
never be forgotten, for they burn too 
deeply down into the soul. Once the 
decision taken, K. became a different 
being, and the heavy frown relaxed. 
The thing was more than decided—it 
was done; and he watched the consum- 
mation with quiet, easy confidence, 
more in the guise of an interested spec- 
tator watching a new play than in that 
of the impresario all of a tremor be- 
tween hopes and fears. 

K.’s state of mind on the eve of a 
battle was indeed not the least like 
that of most generals. I think he 
looked on a battle as a necessary but 
exceedingly vulgar and noisy brawl, 
and that the intellectual part of him 
always regretted when he could not 
strangle or starve the enemy out with- 
out a crude appeal to brute force. If 
he could have been induced to issue 
an order for the battle, it would have 
read somewhat as follows if it had 
come from his heart: “Here you are, O 
troops! and there is your enemy. I 
have clothed you, fed you, cared for 
you, placed you in the most advanta- 
geous tactical and strategical position 
possible, so now please go and fight it 
out, and let me know when it is all 
over.” 

He knew his fighting generals and 
trusted them, and his trust was never 
misplaced; and if he is not the hawk- 
eyed battle-chief that Wellington was, 
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he is this much the more, that he places 
his own men in positions where they 
cannot lose, and the enemy in positions 
where they cannot win. Can any one 
ask for more? 

No man surely ever more hated pa- 
rade, show, and theatrical effect, or 
less courted popularity. He never spoke 
to a private soldier and never looked 
at him: there will be no Bulletins de 
la Grande Armée in the records of his 
career, for he has neither the gift nor 
the inclination to make those subtle 
appeals to our incomparable fighting 
men which touch their heart and win 
their confidence, and in this respect he 
approaches nearer to the type of Wel- 
lington than to any other. After our 
battalions had rushed through the der- 
vish lines at the Atbara, Kitchener 
chanced to ride up and meet the Brit- 
ish columns re-forming. Seldom indeed 
can conqueror have had a prouder 
moment, for he was received with such 
a roar of maddened applause as I have 
never heard before or since, and per- 
haps none of us will ever hear again, 
for that class of fighting is pretty well 
ended for every one this side of the 
grave. K. was pleased, but happy he 
was not: he would rather have been 
anywhere else at that moment, and I 
had to implore him, at the urgent re- 
quest of one of our colonels, to come 
and say a few words to the men,— 
words inaudible because drowned in a 
fresh outburst of frenzied cheering. 
Another amusing instance of K.’s ha- 
tred of theatrical effect occurred at the 
close of this same fight. There was a 
deadly feud of long standing between 
K.’s and Hunter’s native standard- 
bearers. K.’s flag, like all his turnout, 
was new and clean, and quite un- 
touched by battle or breeze: Hunter’s 
flag, on the other hand, bore the hon- 
orable scars of long service and hard 
fighting, and had become a very tatter- 
demalion of a flag—all rags and rem- 
nants. The life of K.’s standard-bearer 
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was no doubt made a burden to him 
by invidious comparisons, and he only 
bided his time to cry quits. So it be- 
fell that after the fight I happened to 
glance back at the flag, and was sur- 
prised to see it apparently shot through 
and through, torn, battered, and hang- 
ing in rags as though it had been 
hurled, like the heart of the Bruce, 
into the thickest of the fight. I pointed 
it out to K., who only smiled grimly 
and ordered a new one! 

The Atbara was a stiff fight, and 
rather a dangerous fight to boot, for at 
one moment everybody who held a 
rifle, friend and foe alike, was firing 
towards every point of the compass. 
Into that hell K. rode almost alone and 
quite unarmed, holding up his hand to 
stop the firing, and offering pardon to 
the still living remnant of the van- 
quished, who rushed out from trench 
and hut to throw themselves and their 
arms at his feet, as though recognizing 
the master spirit, and seeking safety 
under his shadow. Yet there were 
some who did not hesitate to accuse 
him afterwards of every crime against 
humanity, and I recall that scene and 
wonder at the little wisdom and less 
justice of his worthless detractors. 

Later on, as we rode through the 
dem, Lord E. Cecil joined us, and pres- 
ently K. pulled up among the charred 
corpses on the burning ground to make 
some inquiries. Cecil made a grimace 
and pointed to the ground: it was 
strewn with dervish shells lying about 
under our horses’ hoofs and the hoofs 
of the chief’s horse, with the grass on 
fire all round them. Neither of us 
spoke, but Kismet, destiny, or what- 
ever it is that sits behind the crupper, 
impelled K. to move on, and a few 
minutes later a column of smoke shot 
up into the air,—the shells had explo- 
ded. But K. had passed on, for his hour 
had not struck,—destiny had need of 
him still. 

When the fighting folk had had their 
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say the looters had a merry time, and 
many a battle relic that now hangs in 
hall and cottage was garnered by those 
anxious for a memento of the day. K. 
was dictating to the Queen when there 
passed in front of us a pony led by a 
syce, and laden with spoils selected 
from that field of plenty with the 
praiseworthy discrimination of an art 
connoisseur, K. hailed the man, and 
selecting the finest coat of mail and 
the most beautifully finished spear, 
bade me take it to General Gatacre 
with his warmest thanks for the splen- 
did gallantry and good judgment with 
which he had led his fine brigade. I 
seem to see now the pleasant light that 
shone in that brave soldier’s eyes as I 
gave him the message word for word. 
Gatacre! What a splendid fellow, and 
how willingly any of us, whom he 
worked to death in the Sudan, would 
have given our right hands to save him 
from the fate that befell him—at the 
hands of his own chiefs—in South Af- 
rica. He taught us, in Chitral, the 
Sudan, and South Africa, two great 
lessons: first, never to make difficulties; 
secondly, never to complain of any 
hard knocks of fate, and to take the 
rough and the smooth things of life as 
they came. Oh, you poor deluded Brit- 
ish public, will you never distinguish 
between the men and the dummies? 
It is quite unnecessary to say that 
throughout a campaign Kitchener was 
absorbed in his work, to the entire and 
complete exclusion of every other mat- 
ter. It would be presumptuous to say 
that he had no other interests, but 
there were at least none that appeared 
on the surface: neither sport, litera- 
ture, politics, nor art, still less the idle 
frivolities of society, interested him at 
all, and I can only recall a single in- 
cident which concerns a half or more 
of the human race, namely, the femi- 
nine portion of.it. Once, just once, the 
eternal feminine entered into his stra- 
tegical plans and influenced them in 
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a curious manner. When Mahmud 
marched to the Atbara Kitchener 
raised his camp and placed himself be- 
tween Mahmud and the Nile, settled 
himself down twenty miles from his 
foe, and waited. No matter which line 
of advance the dervishes selected they 
were bound to be met, bound to be 
fought. But to most of us the one 
consuming dread through all these 
long days of waiting was that Mah- 
mud should escape, up the Atbara or 
back across the desert the way he had 
come, for both roads were absolutely 
open to him. At last I mentioned our 
fears to the chief. “They dare not go 
back without fighting now,” he said; 
“they dare not: they would never be 
able to face their women.” It was 
perfectly true and perfectly just. 

Every one knows from countless 
sketches and photographs K.’s person- 
ality campaigning: the long, lithe, ac- 
tive figure, with back as straight as a 
dart, the almost dandified finish of the 
uniform, and the workmanlike charac- 
ter of the equipment—every inch a 
soldier and a leader of men. But one 
hardly recognizes the K. one knows so 
well when he assumes the conventional 
disguises of mufti: it is quite a differ- 
ent being, and there is nothing in con- 
sonance with the man. Kitchener is 
a good rider, sitting his mount with 
easy grace and the lightest of hands, 
born of long habit and long hours in 
the saddle. Always well mounted, he 
travels far and fast, and at the end 
of the longest day his horse was never 
distressed, sure sign of sympathy be- 
tween horse and rider. 

I have ventured to remark that K.’s 
forte was not infantry drill, and this 
little deficiency nearly landed us in a 
nasty place at Omdurman. After the 
watering-hose part of the battle, when 
the Khalifa’s first grand attack had 
been beaten off, we weré ordered to 
advance in échelon of brigades from 
our left upon the dervish capital. I 
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was at that moment with Lyttelton’s 
Brigade, and this order gave us the 
first place in the advance, much to the 
disgust of poor Wauchope’s Brigade, 
for we were as jealous of each other 
as two old tomcats. Now, a movement 
in 6chelon is never easy, even on a 
peace parade, for a small unit; and 
with any force, large or small, it can 
only be carried out properly if the dis- 
tance to be maintained between the 
units is named. No distance being 
given, the natural consequence fol- 
lowed. The brigade behind us would 
not give way an inch, and instead of 
remaining a good way off in our right 
rear, began treading on our heels as a 
protest against not being in front. This 
threw out the whole formation. Max- 
well and Lewis in rear became dis- 
jointed, while Macdonald, moving out 
into the desert to take his proper place, 
was not only isolated, but surrounded 
and nearly overwhelmed. How coolly 
he fought on and how cleverly he ex- 
tricated himself is a matter of history. 

On the other hand, Kitchener has 
never had sufficient justice done him 
for his decision to march into Omdur- 
man, when the town was full of fight- 
ing men, the day more than half spent, 
and no reconnaissance possible owing 
to the mirage. It was a very serious 
and a very bold decision, and K., in 
taking it, understood the character of 
the enemy better than any one else. 
Had he delayed for twenty-four hours, 
we should probably have encountered 
a serious resistance, and have had to 
fight our way from house to house and 
wall to wall,—fighting that should al- 
ways be avoided at almost any cost, 
since it invariably leads not only to 
heavy loss but to loss of the best men. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast than between Kitch- 
ener in the saddle, with work still re- 
maining to be done, and the same man, 
his task completed, standing under the 
shadow of the great tree on the river- 
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front before Gordon’s ruined palace ou 
the 4th September. He was softened, 
gentle, almost affectionate to all; and 
those—there were many—who had 
often misjudged and misunderstood 
him, must at last have realized that 
down—deep, deep down—in that often 
forbidding and always stern and self- 
reliant nature, there was a soft spot 
and a human sympathy, a something 
which throbbed, and felt, and suffered, 
and rejoiced, in reasonable resemblance 
to the ordinary heart of an ordinary 
man. 

A great Imperial asset? Yes, that 
is the truth; but, pace Lord Rosebery, 
we must not grudge Kitchener those 
few years of India which have always 
been the object of his ambition and 
his hope, for no soldier unacquainted 
with the needs of our great dependency 
can enter the War Office equipped with 
the necessary intellectual baggage for 
directing the armed forces of Britain 
and her dominions over-seas. But if 
and when he returns, it will be of the 
first and last importance for the pub- 
lic to secure for him not place but 
power: power to deal with the great 
problems of Imperial defence which 
still await the decision of the master 
mind; power to drain the slough of 
despond of the most inefficient and 
spendthrift of our great offices; power, 
absolute power, over not one but all 
the tools he desires to employ. 

This power and the necessary scope 
and independence will not be secured 
by his appointment as_ Secretary of 
State, and still less by his nomination 
as Commander-in-Chief. In the first 
case he becomes a prey to party, will 
be bandied about with the flotsam and 
jetsam of politics, and must necessa- 
rily stand or fall by one or other party 
in the State. In the second case he 
becomes a mere figurehead, sacrificing 
the utilitarian to the decorative, his 
time engaged in a thousand and one 
duties of show and parade, in review- 
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ing troops, presenting colors, opening 
bazaars, inspecting garrisons, inculcat- 
ing temperance, receiving royalties, not 
to mention those enervating visits to 
the Dukeries, and the endless round of 
so-called social “duties” which, taken 
all together, make it impossible even 
for an Admirable Crichton to fix his 
attention upon the really vital business 
which the nation desires and expects 
him to perform. 

There is one post to which Kitchener 
is suited, and which is suited to him— 
namely, that of Chief of the Staff, car- 
rying with it, call it by what name you 
will, the sole, solitary, and exclusive duty 
of preparation for war. 

If Kitchener is intrusted with this 
task, and this task alone, aided by a 
good plain man of business, neither a 
“genius” nor a talker, as Secretary of 
State, and granted powers to make his 
views known to the public on all large 
questions of high military policy and 
to make them prevail, then I feel con- 
fident that in a few years our military 
position will be made as secure as it 
is now insecure, and that all those 
parasites which now clog our admin- 
istration will be shorn from it, like 
leaves from the trees by a November 
gale, and that efficiency and economy 
will for the first time in our history 
become the watchword of a new de- 
parture and of a new model army. 

History, coldly reviewing the past by 
the light of many data inaccessible to 
the present, can alone give a fair and 
a just verdict on the life and deeds of 
a man; for contemporaries, the absence 
of perspective, the many lacune@ in the 
links of the chain of circumstance, are 
a necessary bar to perfect discrimina- 
tion and finite judgment. 

There are statesmen, there are ora- 
tors, there are no doubt divines in 
plenty with higher faculties of analy- 
sis and exposition than those possessed 
by Kitchener; but these talents are not 
necessarily, or even mainly, the mark 
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of the highest gifts, or the infallible 
measure and test of greatness. 
Kitchener’s strength lies in his power 
to create—surely the supremest and 
grandest faculty of Nature herself; 
and nothing that I can name is more 
striking and more impressive in his 
character than his power to combine 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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and organize material, no matter how 
rough and unsuitable, into a new, har- 
monious, and definite shape. His suc- 
cess from first to last is due to this 
power, a power he possesses in a high- 
er degree dnd more concrete form than 
any other servant of the modern State. 
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(HAUTE-AUVERGNE.) 


The farm lies in a wonderful coun- 
try. In order quite to comprehend our 
volcanic Puys and Plombs, you should, 
I believe, stand on the pointed crest of 
the Puy Mary. Before you, in the 
middle of the ancient crater, rises an 
ash-grey peak of clinkstone: the Puy 
de Griou, a perfect sugar-loaf. All 
round, the mountains define the circle 
of the ancient orifice, sheer on three 
of their sides, separated by wooded 
passes and by the deep fissure of rocky 
valleys which radiate from the crater 
like the beams of a star. On their 
further side the mountains roll down 
towards the plain in immense wavy 
plateaux which, at their highest point, 
attain some six thousand feet of alti- 
tude. These endless rolling pastures 
on the mountain tops are the wealth of 
our country and the sine qud non of our 
agriculture. I have never climbed 
higher than the long cliff behind our 
house, which bounds on the north the 
lovely valley of the Cére; even that is 
an ascent of some thousand feet. Green 
at its base with pastures, our hillside 
is crowned with a cornice of fluted 
rocks, andesite and breccia, which 
tower above the serried beech woods, 
mantled wnderneath. When at last you 
reach Les Huttes (the first village on 


the plateau), you see that our valley— 
wide, romantic, irregular as it appears 
—is, none the less, a sort of caflon or 
ravine sunk between two high table- 
lands. These last are covered with 
pasture ‘and dotted here and there with 
odd little huts or cabins, which in fact 
are cheese-farms; for the people of the 
valleys send their herds to pasture on 
the mountain from May till after 
Michaelmas. The plateau is not flat; 
it rolls and undulates like the sea, and 
any of its higher points affords a mar- 
vellous view. To the north, the Puy 
de Griou rises sheer, as fine and as 
sharp as the Fusiyama in a Japanese 
print. The long-backed ridges of the 
Plomb de Cantal and Puy Mary, each 
with its doubled hump, crouch beside 
it like great dragons with lean, grey, 
ravined flanks, while the endless blue 
of the rolling plains stretches in the 
distance. 

The Plomb is an oid friend; with the 
black peak of the Lioran, it closes our 
horizon in the valley, as you look to 
the north-east. Although the highest 
of our mountains (1,858 metres)—stand- 
ing, in fact, over 6,200 feet in its grassy 
stockings---it is less effective than the 
frail ash-grey peak of Griou (1,694 
metres). There are plenty more. In 
front of us rises the splendid saddle- 
shaped back of the Courpou-Sauvage, 
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strewn with rocks which simulate fan- 
tastic ruins. Out of sight, but close 
at hand, rise Peyre-Arse, L’Usclade, 
Peyroux, Bataillouze, Puy Violent, 
Chavaroche, le Roc des Ombres. Their 
names alone preserve the image of a 
terror long forgotten. For the Wild 
Creature, with Burnt Rock and Rock 
Ruddy, with the Scorched Mountain, 
the Warful, Mount Violent and the 
Rock of Shadows, rests now at peace. 
For a thousand years and more the 
woods wave, the pasture flowers, the 
herds feed upon their rocky sides. Only 
the black stones, rolled smooth so long 
ago, fallen among our fields of flower- 
ing buckwheat; only these, and the 
veins of lava, bursting from their veil 
of mountain-pink and heather, tell still 
of that enormous upheaval of an elder 
world. 

It is astonishing with what personal- 
ity an accustomed eye invests a moun- 
tain. ‘We say: “The Lioran is darker 
than usual this morning,” as we should 
say: “Emilia has a headache.” And 
what a pleasure when, towards Sep- 
tember, the Courpou-Sauvage begins to 
blush with the blossoming heather! No 
mountains have ever seemed to me so 
friendly as these. They are not very 
high above our valley, which is placed 
itself some 2,000 feet above sea-level, 
so that we behold a scant two-thirds 
of their real height. But their forms 
are lovely in their infinite variety. 
Time cannot wither them, nor custom 
stale. Woods cling to them; cliffs and 
rocks jut from them in peak or turret; 
eascades and fountains and innumer- 
able streams gush from their hearts of 
fire; pasture, fern or heather robe them 
higher than the girdle; only the peaks 
are bare and take a thousand colors in 
the changing lights, 

My husband’s old house of Olmet 
stands some way up the northern bank 
of the valley of the Cére, with the farm 
at its feet. Farm and house no longer 
belong to each other, but they are still 
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on cordial terms; which is as well,. 
since from our hinder terrace our eye 
drops involuntarily on all the life and 
business of our neighbors. The farm 
has been recently rebuilt by its new 
owner, and is no longer the picturesque 
hovel we used alternately to admire 
and deplore. But our tiny mountain 
manor, or moorland cottage, still bears 
the stamp of three hundred years on 
its thick solid walls and tower. The 
roof is beautiful, very steep, as befits 
a land of six months’ snow, and a soft 
ash-grey in color, being covered with 
thick heart-shaped tiles of powdery 
mica-schist, which surmount with a 
pyramid either tiny solid tower: a bal- 
cony starts out from it, whence you 
could sling a stone into the bottom of 
the valley, for Olmet stands on a jut- 
ting rock, to the great advantage of 
our view. The house is stunted from 
the front, where the garden is on the 
level of the first floor; but, seen from 
below, there is about the place a look 
at once austere and peaceful, rustic and 
dignified, as befits this land of hay and 
lava, of mountain peak and cream. 
From windows or terrace we have a 
view that is a joy forever. “Quand on 
a vu Venclos d’Olmet!”’ cries Madame 
Langeac, of the farm below, as though 
Marly or Versailles could not compete 
with our little garden—a bare hilly field 
or orchard, running to hay, with a 
shabby flower-patch here and there; 
but loud with the murmur of the rip- 
pling water which sparkles in a foun- 
tain from the rocks, and noble with 
the vast and various beauty of the 
view. To the south rise the ravined 
foot-hills, clothed in wood, crowned 
with cornices and organ-pipes of rock, 
their green hummocks swelling and 
rising to the east, ever larger and ever 
higher, till they reach the black cone 
of the Lioran, to which the valley as- 
cends in a series of rugged steps, nar- 
rowing as it goes; to the west, on the 
other hand, it opens like a fan. The 
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precipitous walls of cliff soften into 
downs of limestone which die in the 
rolling plain beyond Arpajon, where, 
eleven miles away, one lovely bill, 
broken from the chain and larger and 
more gracious than its fellows, rises 
soft and blue, shaped like the breast 
of Ceres. To the one hand, the scene 
is full of grandeur and melancholy, 
while the western landscape smiles 
tranquil and noble in its dreamy peace. 
The mountains cease there, but long 
leagues beyond, in the vaporous blue 
of the distance, the plain still heaves 
and swells as with the movement of a 
sea: such an ocean of calm and space 
in which to bathe and renew one’s-self 
from the troubles of the town! 


II, 


From early June to Michaelmas our 
valley and half our hills are deep in 
flowering hay, or busy with haymak- 
ing, or studded with hay-cocks. This 
year, the hay was out on the 3rd of 
October, when the mountains were al- 
ready white with snow. As a poet 
says, with whom I hope to acquaint 
my readers:— 


Noun! jusqu’ ohuié digun n’o pas en- 
bentat res 

Coumo oquelo sentour des prats se- 
guats di frés 

Que porfumo, |l’estiou, l'Oubergno tout 
entiéro! 


No one has ever invented anything 
like the smell of the new-mown hay- 
fields which, in summer, perfumes the 
whole of Auvergne! Hay is our wealth, 
and—when it has suffered a transmu- 
tation into cheese and cattle—our only 
export and exchange with the valleys 
below. It is in order that we may grow 
our hay all summer for the winter’s 
needs that our cattle are sent in troops 
to feed on the mountains, leaving be- 
hind only the draught-oxen for the use 
of the farm and the cows for milking: 
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We need plenty of hay, for in the 
stables during the five months of snow 
that follow All Saints you may roughly 
calculate four cartloads of it to every 
cow. On the higher slopes we cut it 
once in July and again in September; 
while June, August, and Michaelmas 
are harvest-time for the water-mead- 
ows in the bottoms, which yield three 
crops a year. 

So, the summer lony, the hay is cut 
on hill or valley, and at night the cattle 
pull through the narrow roads the 
primitive haywains—two mighty lad- 
ders set atilt on a plank above two 
wheels. After the wains, come the 
herds left at home. I love to watch 
them, and pass an hour most evenings 
seated upon our garden wall—a low 
stone bench above the orchard, which 
drops on the other side some thirty 
feet to the rocky lane below. Here 
come the cows, a score at most (for 
some ninety of the herd are on the 
mountain), beautiful kine of Salers, 
small and neatly made, of a bright 
deep-red color all over, all alike, with 
thick curly coats and branching horns 
above their deer-like heads. They are 
herded by a tiny cow-herd of seven; 
a few black goats loiter in the rear. 
The finely-toned cow-bells tinkle faint- 
ly across the silence. The beasts low 
as they pass the open door of the huge 
two-storied barn, into which a cow and 
an ox, yoked together, are backing a 
great toppling wain of hay. Old Gaffer 
Langeac, the farmer’s father, has 
come out to view the crop. He is five- 
and-eighty, and, being past work, he 
wears out all the week his long-treas- 
ured Sunday garments—a_ sleeved 
waistcoat of black cloth, the full 
sleeves buttoned into a tight wrist- 
band, a white shirt of coarse hemp- 
linen, and dark trousers of thick home- 
spun rase or frieze. His blue eyes, still 
bright, and his straggling white locks 
gleam under a huge soft sombrero of 
black felt. He is a fine old fellow— 
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but is not this the very valley of green 
old age? An ancient goatherdess comes 
down the lane, twirling the distaff set 
with coarse gray hemp as she follows 
her flock; and as she stops to pass the 
time of day with her neighbor, her 
youngest grandchild runs out to meet 
her from the red-gabled cottage by the 
village bakehouse. The cows low to 
the calves in the byre; the kid in the 
orchard springs to its mother. One 
handsome haymaker leans against the 
wall and whispers soft nothings in the 
ear of Annotou, the blonde little maid 
at the farm. A scent of cabbage soup 
and hot buckwheat comes up from the 
cottage-kitchens. “Tis the hour of rest 
and general home-coming, not greatly 
changed since Sappho of old used to 
watch it in her Ionian isle—all that the 
morning scattered, eve brings home! 
There are empty places to-night at 
the vast table in Langeac’s kitchen, 
for the Vacher, or chief cowherd and 
dairy-master, with two bouviers or cow- 
boys, and a little lad, the pdtre, who 
watches the cows that pasture on the 
moor, are up on the mountain with 
some fifty cows, half as many young 
calves, a bull or two, a score of swine 
to fatten on the buttermilk, and some 
dozen goats. At the end of May, one 
mild afternoon, the troop set out from 
the valley under the farmer’s care, and 
marched the whole night through, till 
the next day, in the morning, they 
reached the mountain farm some thirty 
miles away. (Every farm in our val- 
ley has thus its exalted counterpart, 
sometimes quite near at hand, some- 
times at a considerable distance.) The 
farmer rode back on the morrow; but 
every fortnight he repeats the journey, 
to inspect his herds, to count the in- 
creasing number of the cheeses, and to 
earry their store of black-bread, fresh 
cabbage, news and letters (with some- 
times an old newspaper or so) to the 
exiles who, all summer long, see nei- 
ther rose nor fruit, nor face of wife or 
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child, on the great green pasture of 
the mountain-top. 

While the herds are afar, we are 
busy in the valleys where the recent 
advent of the railroad has little 
changed the ancestral mode of life. 
The farm grows almost all the neces- 
saries of the farm. Our soil is too 
poor for wheat, but rye and buckwheat 
flourish on the mountain sides: whole 
slopes, too dry for hay, are a garden 
of tail crisp white flowers, where the 
buckwheat (sarrazin) waves through 
August until mid-September, when the 
flowers die, the seed turns gradually 
black, the stems coral-red; it is now 
time to reap it, we bring great sheets 
of linen, spread them in the field, and 
thrash the harvest with high-dancing 
flails. Ground into meal, the buck- 
wheat yields the staple of our diet: the 
bourriol—a large, thin, soft, round 
crumpet which, eaten hot with butter, 
or cold with clotted cream, or dipped in 
hew milk, is not to be despised. Every 
morning, the housewife’s earliest care 
is to fill the pail of bowrriols which 
stands in every kitchen, and to warm 
the" milk until the cream clots and 
rises. Besides the buckwheat, we grow 
barley for the cattle and rye for bread 
and straw. The rye-bread, very black, 
at once sweet and sour, which makes, 
to my thinking, the most delicious 
bread-and-butter in the world, is 
shaved into large thin slices in the two- 
handled porringers, or écuelles, “pour 
tremper la soupe.” Four times a day. 
and five at midsummer, the farmhands 
gather in Madame [angeac’s kitchen 
and eat their bowl of cabbage-soup, 
where the bacon, potatoes, black bread 
and cabbage leaves make a mess s0 
thick that the spoon stands up in it; 
they eat also a crumpet of buckwheat, 
and a noggin of Cantal cheese; this al- 
ways, and sometimes a dish of curds 
and whey, if a cheese is in progress; a 
Sausage if the pig has been lately 
killed; a fry of mushrooms in Septem- 
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ber; a cherry tart in July; a queer 
stew of potatoes and curds, or some 
other homely treat at mid-day, to mark 
the importance of dinner, always 
washed down with a glass of black 
Limousin wine. Fine brawny men and 
buxom maids, who work hard and live 
long are grown upon this sober fare. 
With their open expression, frank 
brown eyes, upturned noses, abundant 
hair and vigorous frames, the Auvergn- 
ats, so ridiculed in France (“ni hom- 
mes, ni femmes, tous Auvergnats”, as 
Daumier’s legend has it), would be, if 
but a shade or so less dirty, a wholly 
pleasant-looking race, obviously Celtic, 
kind, frank and free. 

The farms they live in are roomy and 
solid, built of blocks of grey volcanic 
stone; the steep roof has several tiers 
of windows; one would suppose it from 
outside a comfortable home. But in 
name and in fact the attics are grana- 
ries, and all the household “pig” in one 
or two rooms on the ground floor. Un- 
der the huge chimney’s hospitable 
mantle stand a couple of comfortable 
salt-box settles, one on either side the 
cavernous hearth, where, winter or 
summer, smoulders the ha!f-trunk of a 
tree; a tall grandfather’s clock by the 
dresser, bright with painted earthen- 
ware dishes and pewter tankards; the 
best bed, high as a catafalque and 
warmly curtained, in the corner under 
the stairs; a linen-cupboard of walnut 
or cherry-wood; a huge massive table 
of unstained oak, flanked by two 
benches, in the middle of the room; a 
straw-bottomed chair or so; a few 
rough stools: such is the furniture of 
a kitchen in our parts. Here all the 
cooking is done, and the eating; here 
the masters sleep, in sickness and 
health; here visitors are received and 
farm hands paid—it is, as they say in 
Yorkshire, the house-place. With its 
one cobwebbed window, its floor of 
dark unsmoothed volcanic stone (swept 
every day, but seldom washed), with 
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its ceiling hung with herbs and sau- 
sages and huge sides of bacon, it is a 
warm and homely, but not as a rule a 
bright or a pleasant place. 

Sometimes I think the beasts have 
the best of it. The barns here are as 
large as churches. Built against the 
side of the mountain, they have two 
entrances, each on the level of the 
ground; the higher storey forms the 
barn; the lower, the byre. I have 
sometimes counted as many as twenty 
windows, set some two metres apart, 
along one side of those huge stone 
structures. Here from mid-November 
till mid-May the cattle live under cov- 
er, chew the cud and see in memory, 
no doubt, the meadows hard by with 
their delicious grass and the aromatic 
pastures on the mountain top. Here 
in February and March the calves are 
born. Nothing is quainter than to see 
their wild delight, their leaps, their 
bounds, their joy, their frantic gam- 
bols, when, for the first time in their 
lives, they come out into the green 
fields and balmy air of May. 

The pigstyes, airy, spacious, comfort- 
able, form a long line near the farm. 
The swine, too, are kept close in win- 
ter, but in summer they roam all over 
the hillsides and munch the grass like 
sheep. The pigs here are, I think, the 
ugliest and perhaps the wittiest in the 
world—great long-backed, long-legged 
creatures, larger than a sheep. They 
climb the rocky fells, scamper down 
the smooth sides of the combes, trot 
all night after the herds to the moun- 
tain farm in summer, are hardy, in- 
quisitive, and sociable, beyond belief. 
With their coal-black heads and pink, 
naked bodies, my sister says they re- 
mind her of Gervex’ famous Dame au 
Masque. But they have no shame of 
their ugliness, and, when they hear a 
friendly voice on the other side of the 
hedge, come trooping down from the 
top of the field to pass the time of day, 
with all the ease and assurance of an 
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honored acquaintance. A natural hu- 
mor enlivens their indecent counte- 
nance—for, in France, a cochon is al- 
ways indecent, and Madame Langeac, 
when she speaks to her social superi- 
ors, seldom forgets to call the pigs ‘“‘les 
habillés de soies.”” (One day I asked her 
the destination of a cool stone-floored 
room: “Sauf votre respect, Madame,” she 
replied, “elle sert pour saler les habillés 
de soies.”) Clad in silk or clad in 
bristles (the two words are the same 
in French), at least during their life- 
time our wide-wandering mountain- 
swine have a good time of their own; 
and, though it is natural in humans 
to esteem them chiefly in their ulterior 
form of ham, I believe we should miss 
them from the landscape. We have a 
proverb in our parts which says of a 
pair of friends that they are “cama- 
rades comme cochons.” In vain has a 
learned professor of Clermont-Ferrand 
sought to explain away the unseemly 
word as a corruption of the Latin so- 
cius. Why should we say: camarades 
comme socius? There’s no meaning in 
it. Glance at the hills, my good Don, 
and see the friendly creatures ambling 
about, in pairs or little troops, knock- 
ing their heads together, snorting out 
their gossip or their confidences, com- 
plaining about that last dish at dinner, 
grazing and grunting over all the green 
voleanoes of Auvergne,—and then you 
may hope to understand the people’s 
wit. 

But listen! What unearthly noise is 
that which rises at this very moment 
from the farm? No pig-sticking, for 
we are in summer still. There goes 
Madame Langeac, followed by her two 
maids and a small boy; each of them 
holds high a copper saucepan, warm- 
ing-pan, or kettle (serving as a cymbal) 
on which she clatters with ‘a key or 
fork. The three dogs and old Gaffer 
Langeac look on and grin. Slowly in 
calm procession they’ move down the 
lane till they reach the old walnut-tree 
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in the field beneath our wall. And now 
I see a sort of fruit on a bough of the 
tree, like a black hanging pear or 
melon. It is a swarm of bees. From 
field to field its owners have followed 
it with this infernal symphony, which 
serves, as they suppose, to attract the 
bees, or in any case to advertise the 
owner of the land on which they settle, 
whose property they are. See, a wom- 
an brings the hive. ‘To-morrow, the 
swarm will be busy in its straw-clad 
home on the sunny bench beneath the 
south-east wall. And the bees will take 
rank as friends. On feast days the 
children will deck their hive with flow- 
ers or colored ribbons; a bow of crape 
will be tied to it in times of mourning. 
So, deeming themselves beloved and 
associate, the bees will work and sup- 
ply their masters with the sweet, dark 
honey of Auvergne, so pungently per- 
fumed, so rich and aromatic with the 
scent and the savor of the white-flow- 
ered sarrazin. 


III. 


Jean-Irénée, our gardener at the 
lodge, does little work for us save 
plant and tend the kitchen garden 
(whose produce he shares) and mow 
the lawns and orchard when the grass 
is long enough to feed his cows. For 
he is elsewhere a busy man, and a 
small farmer in his way, with two 
cows, a cart, and four tiny fields, well 
chosen, scattered in different folds and 
hollows of the mountain. While two 
of these grow for hay, his beasts graze 
alternatively in the others, and every 
night come home to the stable at our 
gates. They are tended (for here the 
cows are always watched and tended) 
by his stepdaughter Florentine, a child 
of nine years old. Florentine’s child- 
hood has been sad enough. Her father 
died ‘before her birth, and, after ‘her 
mother’s second marriage, the succes: 
Sive advent of ‘two little sisters .soon 
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left her out in the cold. She is happier 
now that she is someone in the house- 
hold, with a place of her own and 
worth her salt. There is nothing ex- 
ceptional in her position. Here the 
flocks and herds are always minded by 
tiny shepherds of from five to eleven, 
who herd the bull past frightened la- 
dies with much air and grace. Alone 
on the mountain all day long with their 
charges, they gain an incomparable 
knowledge of animal nature. The 
other day, a farmer’s son, the head of 
a large dairy farm at Badailhac, told 
me that he had learned half he knew 
in his childhood as he tended the cows 
on the hills. “A gentleman,” he said, 
“monsieur, could never understand 
them. No, a Vacher must be taken 
young.” But during their unconscious 
education, the poor mites sometimes 
find time hang heavy on their hands. 
I know a little shepherd girl at Aris, 
demurely dressed in black; whenever 
I pass her she is seated beneath a tree, 
telling her beads, or reading in a book. 
But Florentine is barely nine. Her 
coal-black eyes and laughing gipsy 
face bespeak her of a more adventu- 
rous cast. She is even now in disgrace 
because the other day, when Jean- 
Irénée went up the hill, he found her 
in a field with little Guy, the farmer’s 
herdboy, roasting potatoes, torn from 
the field, in the ashes of a mighty bon- 
fire. Fortunately, the cows, compas- 
sionate to their little guardian, had 
continued to conduct themselves with 
propriety, despite her absence. 

A greater calamity—a real one—hap- 
pened last autumn, and then I thought 
that Florentine—such an anxious, so- 
bered Florentine!—would never play 
the truant in her life. She was not at 
fault, or I tremble to think of what 
would have been her punishment. 
Happily the day was a Sunday; Jean- 
Irénée himself was seated in the field 
beside the child, when suddenly the 
cow stepped on a rolling stone, fell 
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down a precipitous bank, and broke 
her leg. It was a fine beast, in full 
milk, having weaned its first calf. 
Even at Olmet, such a beast is worth 
from twelve to fifteen pounds. I shall 
not forget the consternation of the 
man, the white despair of the child, as 
they came back that afternoon sup- 
porting the patient animal, its russet 
foreankle pending. She munched cheer- 
fully a handful of clover and a crust, 
and lay in the stable, in no great pain 
apparently, not ill-content. 

But at Olmet we have not learned 
how to set a cow’s leg. To make 
butcher’s meat of the poor beast before 
any fever set in was her master’s only 
thought, and indeed his duty. In vain 
he visited Vie and Polminhac, Thiezac 
and Carlat. At iast an army butcher, 
of Aurillac, consented to buy poor 
handsome Mimi for a matter of sixty 
francs. The loss was heavy, and for 
many a day Jean-Irénée saw the sun- 
shine black. It is to avert such dan- 
gers that on our rocky hillsides a tiny 
guardian or pdtre is always sent with 
the cows. One of these little shepherds 
became (as we all know) so great a 
savant that his contemporaries deemed 
him a sorcerer; he invented the pend- 
ulum (I think) in clock-work, and fi- 
nally ascended the throne of St. Peter 
as Sylvester II. Having shepherded 
lambs, the little pdtre of Aurillac knew 
how to shepherd nations. I know not 
that any other of our Cantal shepherds 
has shown the genius of a Gerbert 
(such was Sylvester’s name) of a Gi- 
otto, a Burns, or a Joan of Are. But 
such a life, one would imagine, must 
predispose a thoughtful mind to reflec- 
tion and observation. 

Sometimes as we come home at twi- 
light from our walk, I hear, high up in 
the bracken and the broom, a small 
keen voice singing shrilly, some verse, 
may be, of lou Grondo (la Grande), the 
endless patois chant our peasants sing; 
or perhaps a stanza of the Marseillaise. 
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Some poor child up there is growing 
frightened in the dusk! Ours is a Cel- 
tic country, full of phantoms, elves and 
fairies. Who knows but the huntsman 
with his spectral rout may dash out of 
yonder hollow? There is also, and es- 
pecially, the Drac, a subtle spirit whose 
dear delight it is to play pranks at 
twilight on the little shepherds—a Pro- 
teus imp who can change into any 
shape, who plaits the eattle’s tails and 
manes into inextricable mats, who 
pulled Touéno’s ears only last Novem- 
ber one evening as he sat upon the hill, 
leaving the child half dead with fear. 
Who but he misleads the baby cow- 
herds when they and their cattle take 
a wrong turning, when nights are 
dark? "“I'was he, most likely, who 
placed the stone on which poor Mimi 
slipped and broke her leg. It is scant 
comfort, so far afield and quite alone, 
to remember that the Drac is no re- 
specter of persons; er how, one chilly 
winter’s night, he pulled the farmer’s 
wife herself right out of bed. Nothing 
is sacred to the Drac! More cause for 
fear! Sing louder, little shepherd, and 
I'll join in, down here in the lane, to 
hearten up your courage! 


IV. 


Yesterday, we drove to the buron on 
the mountain. Buron is a local word, 
which we fondly believe to be derived 
from the Greek, a relic perhaps of an- 
tique settlers, in the south, near Mar- 
seilles; however this may be, it is not 
patois: in our dialect, we call it lou 
mosut: the little house. Has not Ver- 
menouze sung the little red-tiled hut, 
on the summit of the mountain, “like 
a young cock, red and small, reared up 
there in his glory, in the middle of the 
blue sky.” 


Lou mosut, coumo un golitchiou 
Quilhat omoun, rougi é pitchiou, 
O] miét dél ciéu blus, dins lo glorio. 
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However we may call it, a buront ex- 
presses a little lonely habitation on the 
mountain, almost a hut, where the 
neatherds sleep in summer, and where 
the cheese is made, day after day, from 
the end of May till mid-October. It is 
a long climb from Olmet to the plateau 
whereon these little cheese-farms mul- 
tiply and prosper. The road, in steep 
zigzags, mounts the hill; we leave the 
pasture behind us, and the fields of 
flowering buckwheat, and even the 
high heathery ridge of the Pas du Lue, 
we enter the hanging beech-woods and 
crawl up the wall of the cliff, until lo! 
we emerge on a great seat of undulat- 
ing pasture-land, apparently illimited, 
save here and there, far off, by a grey 
mountain peak. The foreground is 
studded with tiny red-reofed burons, 
each shaded by its group of centenary 
limes. 


L’erbo* que pousso eici, pés putts é 
sus plotéu 

N’es pas coumo en obal, es pus rudo é 
pus sono, 

E sent bou; 
cinsono, 

Que despleguo soi flours jiaunos coumo 
un dropéu. 


li troubai l’ourgulhouso 


Do you understand? 


The grass that grows up here, on the 
puy and the plateau 

Is not like that below, it is ruder and 
more wholesome: 

It smells good; there you find the 
proud gentian 

Who displays her yellow flowers like 
a banner. ° 

It was after four when we at last 

reached the buron. The cows had come 

in from the moor to the fold. The 

milkmen had donned their blouses of 

grey hemp-linen which hung in stiff 

hieratic folds. Each had, tied to his 

loins, a queer stumpy stool, like some 


1 “Flour de Brousso,” par Arsene Vermen- 
ouze, Imprimerie Moderne. Aurillac. 1896. 
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odd sort of bustle. Now they call: 
Mimi! Morgorido! Annoto! Amid a 
silvery tinkle of cow-bells the beautiful 
red beasts approach. As each takes 
her stand, a cow-herd brings up to her 
a curly red calf. But the poar beastie 
has scarce pulled a throatful or so of 
its mother’s miik (its mother or its fos- 
ter-mother, for at the buron each calf 
bas a mother and a nurse) when a 
strong arm pulls it away and holds it 
tightly until the pail is full, when it 
may resume its supper, the cow cares- 
sing it the while with a loving ma- 
ternal tongue. All round the fold the 
beasts are being milked, the calves are 
bleating or sucking, the herdsmen are 
busy. Only in the middle, impassible 
and haughty, sits the bull, with a look 
that seems to say: “All this has noth- 
ing to do with me. Let them settle it 
among themselves.” 

Now the cattle will sleep all night in 
the fold, unsheltered. Every morning 
three sides of the fold are displaced, 
so that the cows never sleep twice in 
the same bed; and in this primitive 
fashion, at the end of the summer, the 
whole pasture has been manured: it is 
called the fumado. After the milking 
time at dawn the cattle are set free, 
and all day long they pasture in the 
aigado, or marshy moor, where the gen- 
tian, the pink, the meadowsweet and 
larkspur grow among the rush and the 
broom, the bilberry and heather. Here 
the grass is scantier, but sweet and 
aromatic. To the quantity of wild 
thyme and savory herbs in the aigado 
the peasants attribute the wholesome 
flavor of the Cantal cheese. 

A mountain farm often boasts in 
summer some three score to a hundred 
head of cattle, besides the pigs to fat- 
ten, and the goats, from whose milk 
is made a delicate little round cream- 
cheese, the cabecou. The herd is under 
the care of the Vacher or responsible 
dairyman, aided by two or three bou- 
viers or cowboys and at least one little 
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patre. It is wonderful to see how mere 
a hut suffices to house them all. The 
cattle sleep in the open, save the 
youngest calves who have a little byre. 
The men sleep in a rough attic under 
the sloping roof of the buron, whose 
one downstair room serves to make the 
cheese—a mighty occupation, for here 
the cheese is the gentleman who pays 
the rent: “le fromage paie le fermage,” 
say our farmers, Push open the door 
of the hut under the lime-trees. You 
enter a moderate-sized room which oc- 
cupies the whole ground floor, paved 
with rough volcanic stone, dark grey, 
and slopped with whey. In one corner 
stands a primitive open fireplace, with 
a pan or two and a cauldron for the 
herdsmen’s soup; close to it a rough 
table and a bench. The rest of the 
space is devoted to cheese-making and 
is filled with narrow, man-high wooden 
measures or gerles, each containing a 
hundred litres of milk or so; with 
cheese-moulds and presses; with tubs 
in which the whey ferments and pro- 
duces at the end of three days a pale 
fat cream of which the herdsmen make 
their butter; finally with the churn. A 
tiny garden surrounds this primitive 
dwelling and produces a few rough 
roots for the soup: turnips come well 
there; it is often too bleak and high for 
cabbage. But the wealth of the buron 
is stored in a cellar under the hill-top, 
opening to the north. There are laid, 
on a rough trellis of wood, the huge 
golden cheeses, each over a hundred 
pounds in weight (fifty kilos). They 
look like so many full moons, laid un- 
der the earth to keep fresh until they 
are wanted in Heaven. ... These cel- 
lars generally join the hut; but as their 
coolness and depth is of vast impor- 
tance, sometimes a cavern is hewn in 
a favorable spot on a solitary mountain 
side. Few things are more startling 
to the traveler unaccustomed to our 
parts, than, while admiring the vast 
and melancholy landscape,—so wild, so 
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green, so lovely,—to find himself sud- 
denly assailed by an unmistakable 
stench of Cantal or Roquefort. 

Summer at the buron is without a 
change in its season from the blossom- 
ing of the limes till the flowering of 
the gentian. There, rose and lily, 
strawberry and peach, green peas and 
melon, are words of a dead language. 
Day succeeds day, with the milking 
at dawn and the milking at even, the 
cheese-making of a morning, and after 
the mid-day siesta the turning of the 
heavy cheeses in the cellar. The Vacher 
on the mountain top is as lonely and 
as frugal as the sailor on the sea. Few 
incidents mark the progress of the 
summer. In July the farmer comes 
and takes away the bulls; at the end 
of August the gentian is out of flower, 
and the herdsmen make a brief but 
lucrative harvest of its roots. The days 
grow shorter, the nights cold and 
sharp, the pasture rarer on fumado and 
aigado. Yet, such is the sense of free- 
dom, such the exhilaration of the 
mountain air, that never have I heard 
our herdsmen lament the length or 
dull remoteness of their estivage. 


Vv. 


Sometimes we hire a carriage and 
drive far and wide, with half-a-dozen 
huge flagons under the driver’s seat, in 
search of fountain-water for my hus- 
band to analyze. Last year, on one of 
these expeditions, he left me in the 
phaeton while he, with his flagons, 
went down a hill to the springs of Ba- 
dailhac. It was Sunday. The peasants 
of that lofty mountain-eyrie were 
standing about, picturesque enough in 
their white shirts, short black boleros 
or sleeved waistcoats, and large som- 
breros. (In autumn they add a volu- 
minous mantle to this outfit.) One of 
them came up to the carriage, and 
after a few words to the coachman, 
began to address me in patois. I caught 
the words “Proubenco, Piément.” “He 
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says,” explained the coachman, “that 
if you cannot speak our patois, he can 
understand you almost as well in the 
patois of Provence or Piémort.” Never 
have I felt so ili-educated! Here were 
three modern languages, in not one of 
which I was able to say good-morning 
to a friendly fellow-traveler. I deter- 
mined to repair my ignorance, at least 
in a feeble measure. 

The Félibres came in time to give a 
new lease of life to the fast-decaying 
patois of Auvergne. Under their aus- 
pices there is published at Aurillac a 
local paper: lo Cobreto, the bagpipes -- 
for the bagpipes, as befits a Celtic 
country, are our natural instrument, 
and we dance a stately sort of reel, la 
bourée. Lo Cobreto, of course, is writ- 
ten in patois, not by peasants, but, as 
in Provence, by middle-class men of 
letters who have made the dialect their 
hobby. If Mistral should visit Auril- 
lac, they would give him a great ban- 
quet, as they did some years ago for 
Felix Gros; and the peasants and small 
shopkeerers would turn out to stare at 
ard do homage to the Laureate of 
Languedoc. Our Cousin Vermenouze 
would recite him an ode in patois, for 
Vermenouze is the local genius and 
Copiscol or chief of the School of Au- 
vergne. ... Image Don Quixote turned 
poet and sportsman, pious and chival- 
rous as ever, with a cross stuck in his 
cravat, a blessed medal at his watch 
chain, a gun in his hand, a fishing-rod 
under his arm, and a volume of Mis- 
tral or Virgil in his-pocket. As like as 
not he has also a pipe in his mouth, 
and on his feet, perhaps, a pair of 
sabots. 

Jéu pouorto pas_ toutchiour, 
tourne de lo casso, 
Lébre, perdigal ou becasso, 
Mé@s, se trobe plus res, pes puets ou 
pes trobérs 
Li culisse ou min fouorco bérs, 
O plenoi mos e per doutchino, 
Deis bérs de brousso que sentou lo sou- 
botchino. 


quond 
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“I do not always bring home, when 
I return from shooting, a hare, a part- 
ridge, or a bécasse. But if I find noth- 
ing else on the puys and in the glens, 
at least I gather plenty of verses, by 
handfuls and by dozens; verse made of 
heather, verses with a wilding scent” 
—no description could be better than 
the poet’s own. Such is the Copiscol: 
an old bachelor, devoted to mother, 
kinsmen, country; no poet has sung less 
of love or more sincerely of home and 
Nature. The moors round St. Paul-des- 
Landes, where the wild duck and bé- 
casse troop by in March, where the 
partridge rustles in autumn, and the 
startled hare bounds from the tus- 
socked grass; the buron on the moun- 
tain; the life of the farm in the vil- 
lage; the great distant puys on the 
horizon; such are the subjects of his 
muse. Last year, I grieved that such 
a poet should write for men who sel- 
dom read. But my little Auvergnate 
housemaid tells me that his poems are 
recited in the market-place at Aurillac 
on holiday afternoons, What poet 
could wish for more? 

Our patois has a Spanish or a Gascon 
sound, rough but sonorous, pleasant to 
the ear, with numerous os and rolling 
ous and aus. You pronounce the v al- 
most like b (Bit for Vic, bedel for veau). 
A changes to o as in Contau, Cantal; 
Morgorido, Marguerite. O changes to 
ou, Obeiroun, Aveyron; Louzéro, Lozére. 
French au, pronounced as 6, changes 
to au, pronounced as 4-00. (Nautres, 
nous-aftres; Naut-Miétchour, Haut-mi- 
di), except when it changes to ou, 
pronounced oo, as in Ourlhat, Aurillac; 
Oubergno, Auvergne. Like all the idioms 
of France, the patois of our Highlands 
is a corruption of the Low Latin or 
rustic Lingua Romana spoken general- 
ly in Gaul at the time of the barbarian 
invasion and for some centuries after. 
Most of the frequent words of every 
day are still very close to their Ro- 
mance origin: Capt, caput, head; aigo, 
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aqua, water; compono, campana, 
church-bell; semen, semen, seed; liin, 
lumen, lamp; camps, campus, a field 
overgrown with heather, or a moor; 
bacca, yacca, cow; bedel, vitellus, calf; 
fromentale, fromentalia, wheat-fields; 
gal, gallus, cock; nev, neve, snow; sor, 
soror, a sister; fenno, femina, woman; 
hiberner, hibernare, and estiver, zestivare, 
spend the winter or the summer. Other 
later words and expressions are a vul- 
gar corruption of the French: tchiobal, 
cheval; bilotchi, village; biatchi, voyage; 
Toutchioun (All Saints), Toussaint. At 
once antique and popular, the speech 
of our mountains is doubtless destined 
to disappear, but not without a strug- 
gle, and not, if our Félibres can help 
it, without having made its mark in 
literature. 


Nautres que son lou Naut-Mietjiour, 
Contau, Obeiroun, o Louzero, 
Porlons tomben lo lengo fiéro 

De los onticos Cours d’Omour. 


“We others, of the High-South, Can- 
tal, Aveyzon, Lozére, we also speak 
the proud language of the antique 
Courts of Love.” For the patois is a 
branch of that vast and ancient 
Langue d’Oc which includes the Pro- 
vencal and Catalan, so recently honored 
and preserved by a Mistral and a Ver- 
daguer. 


VI. 


Life and Nature are here, my friends, 
and great delight—the round of the 
harvests, the flowers in their season, 
the ways of beast and bird. From 
June till mid-July or later, before the 
hay is cut, our fields are as full of 
flowers as any Paradise of Fra Angeli- 
co’s. Nowhere have I seen plants so 
robust and brilliant, blossom of all 
sorts so abundant. In the water-mead- 
ows, the forget-me-not grows in high 
bright patches with the ox-eye daisies; 
the meadow-sweet is tall along the run- 
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nel’s edge among the flowering mint 
and willowherb; the loose-strife springs 
crimson in the hollows; on the heights 
the foxglove hangs its blood-red bells 
from every rock or bank; at the base 
of the beech-woods grows a smaller, 
more delicate sort, of a faint lemon- 
yellow with glossy leaves, and almost 
the look of a hothouse plant. The 
hedges are smothered with wild roses 
all July, and with boneysuckle all the 
summer long. Now the various cam- 
panulas appear—the thyrsis-campanula, 
with its dark, deep buds set close 
against an upright stem, one would say 
a bunch of violets tied to a staff; and 
paler Canterbury bells, swinging from 
every hedge side, and harebell—our 
English Fare-thee-well Summer!—on 
all the moors. The bright rose-pink 
blooms of the mallow, larger and more 
abundant than elsewhere, flourish on 
the fallow fields. The scabious and 
the exquisite soft blue tufts of the 
jasione make many a sunburned hill- 
side shot with azure and gold. The red 
and white silene, the yellow impatiens 
with its balsam-like blossoms, the wild 
geraniums, sedum of every sort and 
saxifrage, and all the Alpine epilobes, 
the pink saponaria, which looks like a 
large rose-colored single phlox, with all 
kinds of woodruff, asperule, and lady’s 
bed-straw, cover hill and field with a 
dazzling perfumed carpet. But the 
glory of our summers are the mountain 
pinks; sometimes small deep eyes of 
an intensest crimson, and sometimes 
large pale-patterned feathery picotees, 
they grow in beds about the lava-rocks 
and spring in thousands among the 
budding heather. On the higher moun- 
tains, at the Lioran for instance, and on 
our tablelands, the gentian grows, 
beautiful deep blue cups close set to 
the earth, or free-flowering yellow 
blossoms, ranged in tiers round a tall- 
ish stalk. Here, too, may you find the 
anemone, larkspur, grass of parnassus, 
aconite, orchid, martagon lily, and a 
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huge sort of Solomon’s seal which 
branches like a bracken. In every 
cranny of the loose stone walls abound 
the most delicate ferns. Every bank 
is bright with the wood-strawberry; 
the wild gooseberry grows in the 
hedge; the tall wild cherry, so frequent 
in Auvergne, drops its dark sweet fruit 
in your lap as you sit under the trees; 
but you must climb the woods to find 
the thick growing raspberry-canes, 
rose-red with fruit. In autumn, on 
every moor and height, the heather 
comes out among the yellow broom. 
Here is the place for mushrooms, for 
the large-domed Chevalier or coucourlou, 
spotted like the breast of a missel- 
thrush: among the beech-woods grow 
the huge delicious cépes, grotesque in 
form and color; on the dryer pastures 
we find the pink-fleshed English sort. 
We string them like beads on filaments 
of broom, knotted together, and tie 
them round our necks in chains and 
necklaces, in order to carry them safe 
home for dinner. 

At last the blackberries shine in the 
hedges, the whortleberries on the hills. 
Now comes the last flower of all, the 
pale veilleuse or lilac colchicum, spring- 
ing in myriads in the aftermath and 
orchard-grass. There will be no more 
flowers; chill October is at hand. 

To us, all these beautiful blossoms 
are a mere delight. To the mountain 
shepherds, the gentian gathering is a 
fruitful, unsown harvest. In the first 
days of September, when the plants 
are out of flower a great massacre of 
the innocents takes place upon the 
mountain tops. The victim is the tall 
yellow gentian, much in request among 
druggists and manufacturers of li- 
queurs. Already on the last day in 
August we met an old mountain far- 
mer, much elate. He had just sold 
his gentians—twenty-three quintals at 
twenty-seven francs a quintal (a quin- 
tal is a hundred pounds—fifty kilos), 
that is to say, about a cartful, which 
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brought him in some £24 at no expense 
save the pay of the pickers. The herds- 
men can earn at this play of flower- 
picking, or rather root pulling, as much 
as six francs a day. No wonder the 
gentian is popular in Auvergne, and 
that we celebrate in prose and verse 
our orgulhouso cinsono! Did anyone 
ever turn so pretty a penny out of Irish 
shamrock or Scotch thistle? The profit 
of it is considerable enough to have 
furnished endless troubles and quibbles 
between landlord and tenant, each as- 
serting the gentian his perquisite, until 
at last the law courts of Aurillac set- 
led the matter in favor of the farmer. 

L’ameére gentiane et la douce réglisse 
have each their partisans; but the li- 
quorice is less abundant. Still, in au- 
tumn, you may see the mountain shep- 
herds dig holes upon the hill-tops and 
carefully disentangle the fine red fila- 
ments leading to the blonde, supple, 
horse-radish-like root which furnishes 
the Spanish juice. This they tear from 
the ground and carefully treasure in 
pouch or shirtfront, for this, too, com- 
mands its price. 

When my friend Vernon Lee affords 
us the pleasure of a visit, we turn to 
other interests, such as fall in with the 
picturesque and archwological turn of 
her imagination. Our hills are studded 
everywhere with ancient castles, moun- 
tain manors, and country houses, some 
of them very small, scarce larger than 
our tiny Olmet which does not boast 
a dozen rooms all told. Such are Cols, 
buried in woods under the toppling 
mountain-crags, and beautiful Trémou- 
let perched on the peak of a rock sud- 
denly reared in the wild gorge of the 
Cére. Others are solid feudal keeps to 
which has been added, some two hun- 
dred years ago, a steep-roofed comfort- 
able dwelling-house, with charming un- 
symmetrical windows, an air of open 
grace, and a complete indifference to 
the old fortress it has married. Com- 
blat-le-Chateau is of this sort. Just 
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oppesite our windows on the other side 
the valley, it stands amid its lawns and 
gardens, at the foot of the mountain, 
on a low mound, overlooking the road 
to Vie. Though seldom inhabited, it 
looks the most cheerful and habitable 
of our Chateaur, of which the most 
picturesque (after Trémoulet) are Pes- 
tels and Vixouge: Pestels, alas! re- 
stored last year, but still magnificent, 
from the immense proportions of its 
six-storied battlemented keep, and its 
romantic position, on a steep promot- 
tory or platform of the mountain, sur- 
rounded by precipices which, on three 
sides, drop to the valley, and, on the 
fourth, into a wooded ravine or glen. 
Vixouge stands halfway up the oppo- 
site hill, built on a knoll, with the pas- 
tures falling gently from it. The walls 
and gateway are of the 14th century, 
the latter fortified by two small round 
towers. But now the gate stands open 
on a shady lane opposite a circular 
fountain—a stone drinking trough for 
cattle. It leads to a dark abandoned 
garden, all over-grown, and a tall 18th 
century manor, steep-roofed, with cor- 
belled turrets at the corners, and a 
peculiar, inexpressible air of poetic 
melancholy. Just so must have looked 
the moated grange of Mariana. The 
owls must love to hoot here, and the 
ravens flap about the lonely house 
which might have taken life from a 
dream of Robida or Gustave Doré, 
From the manor-wall, the eye drops 
sheer, to a glittering circle of water in 
the fields below—a reservoir, with be- 
side it, half in ruins, a Louis XVI. 
Chinese pagoda, the bath-house of some 
18th century ancestress; its bright-red 
dilapidated roof and damp-stained 
walls tell of a century’s neglect. All 
round the mountains lie in heaps; be- 
low Vixouge, right and left, stretches 
the Pas du Luc, a long-backed ridge of 
moor, where landslip after landslip 
has loosed the great blocks of andesitic 
breccia which lie scattered among the 
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bracken and heather of the heights. It 
is a place to dream in, hour after hour. 

Vie itself has its Chateau—the Con- 
sular House of the Prince of Monaco, 
who was of old the hereditary Consul 
of Vie-en-Carladés. Behind, the grey 
houses climb the hill, some of them 
fine old turreted structures standing in 
their orchards and walled gardens, an- 
cient town houses of the local gentry, 
while others are the merest village 
shops with wooden balconies and 
gabled roofs. They lead to the church, 
not unpicturesque, with a Romano- 
Gothic choir. Above the mountain 
rises, clad in beech-woods, with great 
flutings and overhanging blocks of red- 
dish stone, any one of which, one 
would think, might fall at any moment 
and crush into nothingness the little 
town below. 


VIL. 


Michaelmas! This year the woods 
are still unchanged, although the frosts 
have changed to golden sequins the 
leaves of the aspens by the river. At 
twilight, Venus glitters in a frosty sky 
above the faded summits of the moun- 
tain. The wild cherries in the hedge 
are as pink in their foliage as_ the 
maples on a Japanese fan. The weather 
is of that intense autumn blueness and 
brilliance which Madame de Sévigné 
once called “un temps d'or et de cristal.” 
There is a sharp, pleasant quality in 
the air. Our walks on the mountain 
are longer and taken at a brisker pace, 
and so the other day we came upon the 
prettiest sight: a knoll upon the hillside 
crowned by a tall group of mountain 
thistles of more than a woman’s stat- 
ure; the fluff of the thistledown, the 
delicate tracery of the leaves, were 
profiled against the sunset sky; the 
sound of our steps aroused from the 
heart of it some thirty or forty tiny 
goldfinches, scarce Jarger than hum- 
ming birds, who had been feeding 
there, and who rose up, poising, quiv- 
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ering, fluttering, rising, like a living 
fountain of golden downy wings. 

While we enjoy the autumn in 
dreamy dilettante fashion, the peasants 
seldom know an idle hour, for harvest 
follows harvest from St. John’s Day to 
All Saints. At Michaelmas, or earlier, 
while still the leaves are green, a lad- 
der is set against the ash-trees in the 
hedge and all the boughs are clipped, 
except the lead; every third year each 
tree is mulcted of her spreading 
boughs, and now you see why the ash- 
trees of Auvergne look slender, tall, 
and frail as a Lombardy poplar. They 
furnish, in fact, a final crop of hay, and 
are carefully stored in the dryest cor- 
ner of the barn. Ash-leaves, green or 
dry, are a favorite food with cattle, 
sheep or goats, and vary their winter’s 
fare at small expense. In the rare, 
dreaded years when the hay-crops fail, 
then lime and elm and hazel and false- 
acacia are pressed into service, and the 
cows live scantily all winter on chopped 
straw and the fodder of the hedges. 
Leaves are a crop in Auvergne, and 
not to be neglected. Later in the year, 
the women and the children, carrying 
sacks, go to the woods and gather the 
fallen leaves. The oak-leaves, heaped 
up and watered, rot and enrich the 
soil. The beech-leaves, carefully dried 
and cleaned, and mixed with barley- 
chaff, serve to stuff a palliasse or a 
cushion; the acorns feed the pigs, while 
the beech-mast, “the olive of the 
North,” is carefully treasured for the 
winter’s oil. ‘ 

That last is an important considera- 
tion. Oil for burning o’ nights in the 
long winter evenings; oil for frying and 
cooking in a land where butter is 
scanty and poor, for our milk (so rich 
in caseum) has very little cream. The 
nut-harvest follows the gathering of 
the leaves; and the walnut, of course, 
affords the richest crop. Every farm 
has its walnut orchard, and while the 
men knock the fruit from the trees 
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with long poles and perches, the maid- 
servants shell the nuts and prepare 
them for the mill. Thence will return 
the salad-oil; while beech-mast, hazel, 
and hemp-grain will furnish the three- 
beaked brass liin or Roman lamp all 
winter. 

If there is a harvest of nuts, there is 
also a harvest of feathers. The nights 
are getting cold, it is time to look to 
the beds. Every farm keeps its tribe 
of geese, whose down, plucked from 
the living bird six times a year at new 
moon, is now sufficient in quantity to 
make or refresh our édredon. The poul- 
try yards afford material for the feath- 
er-beds; the flocks of brown sheep fur- 
nish forth the mattress and the warm 
Auvergnat quilts of wool, sewn fast 
between two sheets of flowered cotton. 
All these must be made over or re- 
newed. Our dark and somewhat dingy 
farms have soft, clean, and ample beds 
piled high in their kitchens to brave 
the frost of snowy winter nights. 

These are play-harvests; but the 
gathering and preparing of the hemp 
is a thing of time and patience. Every 
farm in the Cantal has, in some sunny 
corner of a field, a little three-cornered 
walled garden, lort de lo combi: the 
hemp-garden. Here the handsome 
sturdy plants are grown, and hence, in 
July, the male-stems are torn, to make 
more room for the seeding of the fe- 
male plant. A little after Michaelmas 
these are ripe. They are torn up by 
the roots and left to ferment in upright 
heaps well covered. Eight days later 
their martyrdom begins; they are 
shaken till the seed falls from the pod; 
they are stretched in a water-meadow 
to rot; they are dried in the oven; they 
are rubbed, beaten, crushed, pounded, 
combed with iron combs, till nothing 
is left of their sturdy green grace and 
rustic beauty, no likeness of the poor 
handsome female plant, only a mass of 
loose tow and formless fibre, from 
which the grey thread is spun on au- 
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tumn afternoons and evenings, as the 
women follow their flocks along the 
lanes, or sit round the fire cracking 
jokes with the grandfather enthroned 
on his comfortable settle in the ingle- 
nook. Every village has its weaver; 
when the thread is spun, he puts it on 
his loom and weaves the strong hand. 
made hemp-linen from which our 
farms are furnished with sheets, table- 
cloths, napkins, white shirts for the 
men and underwear for the women. It 
comes home in dreary lengths of grey, 
and must be bleached in the morning 
dew, before the hands which planted 
and prepared the hemp, which spun 
the thread, can fashion and sew the 
tissue. Open the linen-cupboard in any 
farm kitchen and you will be amazed 
at the wealth of its heaps of rustic 
creamy white. 

Our weavers do not weave, our wom- 
en do not spin, only hemp-thread and 
linen. Every man on the countryside, 
of the peasant class, is clad in the 
stout rase (thick rough cloth) or frieze 
which his brown flocks wore first of 
all, his own hands sheared, his wife’s 
clever fingers spun, and which was 
woven on the village loom. Never have 
I seen so stout, so thick a fabric. One 
glance at the heavy cloth, striped 
brown and black, from the undyed 
wool of our swarthy sheep, makes one 
understand the nipping cold of winter 
on our hills, 

Meanwhile, the buckwheat has been 
harvested and garnered. The apples 
now are ripe. They should be gathered, 
save the later sorts, and laid on straw 
in the fruitery, before the little cow- 
herds come down from the mountains. 
The chestnuts must be brought from 
the lower valleys—a dozen miles away 
—where a milder climate in a limestone 
soil lets them grow in abundance; the 
potatoes must be uprooted from the 
fields. With buckwheat-meal, potatoes, 
chestnuts, in store the farm can affront 
the winter. 
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VIII. 


The oxen scarcely quit the yoke, for 
the winter crops must now be sown, 
and the compassionate farmer throws 
a pint of oats into their every feed. 
But, busy as we are, to-day is holiday. 
It is the 15th October, and the herds 
return from the mountain. A great 
music of cowbells awoke us at five in 
the morning; one hears a tramp of feet, 
and the loud greetings of the herdsmen 
whom the whole village turns out to 
welcome; the cows utter long “moos” 
of excitement and delight; in their 
midst we see a rustic cart or chariot 
piled high with great cheeses--each 
cow of the herd ought to have produced 
at least three of these huge moons of 
fifty kilos during the five months of 
the Estivade. Without a word from the 
herdsman, the beasts stop at Lange- 
ac’s farm and turn into the pastures 
they left in May, “mooing” and frolick- 
ing for joy despite the fatigue of the 
night’s long march. Happier still are 
the herdsmen. The master-vacher tosses 
his baby in the air; the little pdtre has 
found his mother; the herdsmen are 
talking eagerly in a knot of relatives 
and friends. What joy to see the val- 
ley, and the last bright asters in the 
gardens, and the apples red and gold 
in the orchard-trees! How large and 
cheerful the grey-stone houses look 
after the-wind-shaken buron on the 
mountain-top! Not to-night (for all of 
them will sleep), but for many a night 
after, towards midnight, a whisper 
will be heard in Langeac’s orchard; a 
group of shadowy forms moves under 
the apple-branches. One might suppose 
a sudden wind in the trees, for plop! 
plop! fall the ripe fruit on the soft 
grass beneath. But the wary farmer 
knows what to expect; a_ shutter 
screams on its hinges, a window opens, 
and there, in the yellow light of the 
candle, is Farmer Langeac in his shirt- 


sleeves. The herdboys scurry away, 


swiftly and silently, with bulging pock- 
ets. For my part, out of compassion,. 
I leave them one tree, not the best— 
but they prefer them hard as iron. 


. IX. 


All Saints is at hand! The winds 
turn sharp and keen. Now any night 
the snow may fall and end the labors 
of the farm until it first, uncertainly, 
begins to melt in March. 


Como jious lo cenre uno cato, 

Per Toutchioun, mai des couots pus 
léu, 

Nostro bielho Oubergno s’ocato 

Jious uno flessado de néu. 


“Like a cat in the warm ashes of the 
hearth, at All Saints and sometimes 
sooner still, our old Auvetgne snuggles 
down in a soft quilt of snow.” Adieu! 
lark and swallow. Poor cicada, perish 
in thy frozen hole! No more flowers, 
no more birds, save the great croaking 
crows that flap across the milk-white 
fields. Winter is here! 

The daily round has narrowed its 
circle. A path is cut from the decor to 
the gate, another to stable and drink- 
ing-trough, where the unfrozen foun- 
tain plashes over a fringe of icicles. 
The walls of snow glitter and melt not 
in the sunniest noon. The farm-kitchen 
is now the centre of all works and 
days. The huge hearth-place is a cav- 
ern of warmth and glow. Soon after 
three the hilltop intercepts the sun; a 
little later, the beasts being milked and 
fed, masters and men sit assembled 
round the fire. From the ceiling hangs 
the three-beaked Roman lamp, but the 
flames, leaping from the beech-trunk 
on the fire-dogs, give a cheerier light. 
The farm hands, cutting a bough of 
cherry or beech, renew the handles of 
their scythes, mend their tools, or 
knock a fresh set of nails in their sa- 
bots. The women twirl their distaffs 
and spinning-wheels or sew their seam; 
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on a corner of the table, Urbain, the 
elder son, who has been to the Regi- 
ment, reads last week’s local paper; 
Touénou, the little pétre, sprawls in the 
blaze and pulls the tail of the cat; com- 
fortably ensconced on the cushioned 
settle, the old gaffer of eighty tells 
many a story of local tradition, or re- 
peats for the hundredth time his fa- 
mous account of a journey to Limoges 
in 1840, or makes the shadows creepier 
with tales about the Drac. A little 
after six the supper is spread; a por- 
ringer of soup, followed by the bacon, 
the sheep’s trotters and the cabbage 
which gave it flavor; a nugget of 
cheese. By seven, a neighbor or so 
has strolled in to share the veillée. The 
farmer throws a handful or two of 
chestnuts to roast in the embers, and 
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sets, mayhap, on the table half a bot- 
tle of red wine. And the stories and 
the gossip begin again till the log, 
burned through, falls with a crash 
from the fire-dogs and sends up a foun- 
tain of sparks. The cricket sings shrill, 
but hark! without the snow-blast or 
Ecir sings more shrilly yet. The clock 
strikes half-past eight. Master and 
men arise and bid each other good- 
night. The neighbors light their lan- 
terns and don their heavy mantles; the 
cowherd goes to seek his warm bed in 
the cow-stable. The door, opened an 
instant for their egress, reveals the 
gusty moon-shot night and the vast ex- 
panse, dazzling and yet dim, of endless 
snow—a polar landscape, inhospitable 


and sad. 
Mary Duclaur. 





MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL DAYS.* 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


XXVI. THE @YMNASBTIC FEVER. 


Is there any other such pigeon-shot- 
in-the-head as your man of fifteen? My 
philological affaire was cut short in the 
middle of vacation by the arrival of 
the Brothers Guillaume. A really good 
Circus Company had never come to 
our city. All that marvellous parapher- 
nalia of horses, trappings, tights and 
parti-colored attire roused my enthusi- 
asm for acrobatic feats, and I became 
a small boy again. My’ kind father, 
always ready to bumor my whims, 
provided me with spring-boards, ropes, 
rings and trapezes, enough to set 
up a shop in that line of business. 
And, in fact, that was pretty much 
what I did. I gathered about me such 


*Translated for The Living Ace 


of my comrades as were inflamed by 
acrobatic zeal, and we devoted our- 
selves with frenzy to the sports of 
the arena. We stripped and practised 
with demoniac fury, suffering, in conse- 
quence, a long series of falls, bruises, 
contusions, broken heads and horrible 
colds. This too was but another form 
of the thirst for glory, for while I went 
through with my performances, I al- 
way imagined myself posing before an 
attentive multitude, and such was my 
hallucination that I could see their 
faces and hear the applause they be- 
stowed on me. I long cherished in all 
seriousness the ambition of becoming 
the manager of an equestrian circus; 
and when my father objected to my 
overdoing, I replied with mens sana in 
corpore sano. To this he made the point- 
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ed retort that in the meantime there 
could be no clearer proof of insanity 
than to cultivate health of body by 
breaking the skull. My body, however, 
except for torn flesh and blistered skin 
was in a thoroughly vigorous condition. 
I was growing as fast as the sun-flow- 
ers, was a wolf at table and a dor- 
mouse in bed, and out of bravado 
would vie with our porters in carrying 
the heaviest sacks of salt. As for nour- 
ishing my “mens sana” by study, that 
was quite another matter. I do not re- 
member that I ever had such an aver- 
sion for the printed page as at that pe- 
riod, and I was ina fair way to become 
an extremely strong and agile idiot. 
But nothing is more certain than that 
a morbid vanity brings its own cure— 
and vanity was indeed the first cause 
of my ardor for dancing on the tight 
rope. At last, however, the malady 
was subdued, to the great relief of my 
mother, who had lived in the continual 
expectation of seeing me brought home 
on a shutter: and this was how it came 
about. My favorite form of exercise had 
been the “high jump”; my great am- 
bition, to clear a stage-coach, as the 
clown of the Circus Guillaume—the ob- 
ject of my present hero-worship—had 
done. But before I could dream, of do- 
ing this I must needs learn to take the 
“sault perilous,” as my hero had done, 
and I longed to do. I longed, but I 
hesitated to.attempt, for it was no joke; 
and to break one’s neck in the attempt, 
altogether too easy. 

One day we had assembled as usual, 
my brother-athletes and I, who always 
arrogated to myself the first place on 
the ground of my ownership of the im- 
plements of our craft. One of the other 
fellows, of lither body and bolder spirit 
than mine, attempted the feat and 
succeeded, at his first endeavor, to the 
admiration of every one. I was rele- 
gated to the second rank, and a mortal 
jealousy awoke within me. A hundred 
times, when I was by myself, did I 
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decide to make the attempt and I have 
stood for hours on the end of the spring- 
board, fists tense and eyes fixed on the 
sand beneath, in the attitude of a Sap- 
pho in tights, on the verge of the fatal 
plunge. Yet, still, I waited for my 
courage to receive a final impulse, and 
spurred myself with exhortations of 
“Come on!” “Now then!” “Away with 
you!” But the impulse never came. 
When all was said and done, I had only 
one spinal column and it did not really 
seem worth while to risk its integrity. 
Finally, I lost heart and gave up 
the adventure. I abandoned all rivalry 
with my comrades and all hopes of 
gymnastic renown; but I never lost my 
fondness for physical feats, and still 
went through with my gymnastics, ac- 
companied in imagination by a vision 
of the circus, and of an applauding 
throng composed chiefly of maids and 
matrons. My zeal for athletics lasted 
through all my young manhood, taking 
various forms, and making me a dev- 
otee, now of pallone and now of or- 
dinary ball or bowls; and I am ready to 
bless my infatuation, if only for its 
happy result; being firmly persuaded 
that I have to thank my athletic habits, 
not only for the vigorous health which 
I enjoyed up to middle age, but for the 
remarkable faculty I have always pos- 
sessed for enjoying little things, tak- 
ing life easily, anil contenting myself 
amid my surroundings. Save at rare 
and brief intervals this serenity of 
spirit never deserted me, until I was 
overtaken by those -heavy calamities 
which try the soundest minds, as the 
hurricane levels the stoutest tree. 


XXVII. PHYSICS AND HISTORY. 


In the boyhood of most of us there is 
one particular year, which stands out 
in memory, when we review the past; 
just as certain marked faces, amid an 
audience of hundreds, will strike the 
orator’s eye and draw it again and 
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again to themselves, as though in- 
formed by a deeper significance than 
all the rest, and illumined by a strong- 
er light. Such is, for me, my second 
year in the Lycée, which began in No- 
vember, 1861. The auspicious opening 
of that year was due to two new pro- 
fessors, whom I name for reasons both 
of personal gratitude and civic respect: 
for within their own restricted sphere, 
they did so much good to so many 
boys, as richly to merit, after the lapse 
of forty years, a public testimonial at 
the hands of their pupils. They were 
both young men; one was Professor of 
Physics, and the other of History. 

The first, Giovanni Cossavella, was a 
blonde of warm coloring, strong and 
sound as a mountain pine, with an open 
and sympathetic countenance, which 
revealed even to the casual observer 
the man’s character and ability. He 
was an incomparable teacher, knowing 
by instinct, as Tito Livio Cianchettini 
would say, how to distill ideas “from 
his own into the recipient’s head.” To 
conduct a recitation was for him an in- 
tellectual and ethical delight, which 
made his eyes flash, his voice thrill and 
his gestures abound, like those of an 
orator above the rostra. In exposition, 
he had both a mathematical exactitude 
and a crystalline clearness; he appre- 
ciated the poetry of his science and im- 
bued his pupils with a like feeling. His 
vivid, eloquent, and picturesque dis- 
course invested even the dry themes 
of Physics with a literary charm, and 
the incessant and delightful variety of 
his intonations can only be expressed 
by the word wndulatory. But no mat- 
ter how splendid his diction, he never 
strayed from the point. He was un- 
affectedly modest; indulgent, but never 
weak, friendly with all, yet allowing 
no liberties; kind yet firm; and always, 
day in and day out, wearing the same 
serene aspect, as though when he en- 
tered the classroom he divested his 
mind of every thought and his heart of 
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every emotion, save those appertaining 
to his subject and his duty. 

‘The finely cut and pallid face of the 
other professor semed that of an Abbé 
of noble race. He was less animated 
in his method of instruction, but re- 
markably competent in his own way. 
He lectured as he would have cele- 
brated the Mass, with a dignity that 
won our respect and enhanced our 
sense of the high importance of His- 
tory. When he explained the condi- 
tions of some important Treaty or Al- 
liance, he did so with such gravity of 
bearing and accent that we all listened 
in attentive silence, impressed by the 
solemnity of the historic crisis, and 
seeming to see in the midst of the 
school-room the Princes and Ambassa- 
dors of the different States gathered 
about the green-covered table, and dis- 
cussing the destiny of Europe. He had 
a way of announcing a declaration of 
war, which would set our hearts 
thumping against our ribs, with the 
mental comment,—‘*‘What a terrible ne- 
cessity!” “What floods of human gore 
are soon to flow!” In short, he so ef- 
fectually transported us, in imagina- 
tion, to remote times and scenes that 
after school we used to discuss the 
events of long-past centuries as though 
they had occurred in our own day. be- 
coming as much excited over Freder- 
ick Barbarossa and Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere as ever we did over Na- 
poleon III. and Garibaldi. He never 
jested, his look was as concentrated as 
that of a priest at the altar, and he 
spoke always in a subdued tone, as 
though he were confiding some jeal- 
ously guarded political secret. He 
never praised a pupil explicitly, mak- 
ing at most a slow sign of approval 
with his head, as if to say, “It is not 
for me to applaud. You have settled 
the affairs of Europe and earned the 
gratitude of nations.” Nor was his 
manner in the least ridiculous; rather 
it commanded attention and compelled 
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us to be diligent. His name was Bar- 
tolomeo Fontana. I never heard of 
him after that year, but I cannot open 
a volume of history without seeing be- 
fore me the solemn countenance and 
downcast eyes with which that man 
“celebrated” a history-lesson. I can 
say in all sincerity that if I have failed 
to become a great historian, it is no 
fault of his. 


XXVIII. ADVOCATB! 


Yet it was to this same professor of 
History that I owe my first success as 
a word-monger. He had advised us to 
undertake, from time to time, bits of 
“voluntary work,” which were to con- 
sist of a brief synopsis of some histori- 
cal period followed by some general ob- 
servations; and so great was our desire 
to win his good opinion, that voluntary 
essays rained upon his desk by dozens 
every week. 

We vied with one another to see 
who could write most, and some of us 
fairly swamped him in half-reams of 
paper, which he used to get the beadle 
to carry away; insomuch that the poor 
fellow was sometimes loaded down like 
a pack-mule. The style of the time de- 
manded that all cur themes should 
wind up with a patriotic sonnet. To 
the first of my “voluntaries” I append- 
ed one of these regulation endings; 
and it met.with such success, that from 
that time sundry of my companions 
used habitually to have recourse to me 
for their final spurt. I became a pro- 
fessional maker of “perorations,” re- 
sounding with patriotism indeed, but 
dragged in by the head and shoulders, 
and bound, as it were, with cart-ropes: 
petards of rhetoric, inconceivable liter- 
ary abominations. By constant prac- 
tice, I acquired such a horrible dex- 
terity at my unworthy trade, that I 
might have opened a shop and earned 
my bread thereby. I was very proud 
of myself, but, strange to say, my suc- 
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cess never suggested the hope or even 
the thought of becoming an author: the 
idea which I did conceive was that I 
was intended for an advocate. 

My literary style was, in truth, more 
suggestive of the ravings of the im- 
provisatore than of serious composition. 
It was an oratorical style of the cheap- 
est description. Gradually, this notion 
took root and flourished luxuriantly, 
until I became fully convinced that I 
was born to thunder at the bar, and 
lord it in the forum: I only wondered 
that the voice of nature had been so 
long unheard. This was, as I may say, 
my ninth incarnation. First bandit, 
then soldier, then painter, then priest, 
tenor, mathematician, actor, the mana- 
ger of an equestrian circus and finally 
—an advocate! I embraced my new 
illusion as fervently as I had the pre- 
ceding eight. Remembering the pow- 
erful impression which I had received 
from Brofferio’s plea for General Ra- 
morino, I took to reading J Miei Tempi, 
which was then coming out in num- 
bers. The author’s oratorical diction 
seemed to me specially adapted to form 
the style of an aspirant to the toga, 
and I committed to memory all the 
fragments of parliamentary speeches 
quoted in that book, and used to declaim 
them in the garden and the court-yard, 
with a wealth of senatorial gestures; 
pretending to myself that they were 
arguments for the defense, and seeing, 
—yes, actually seeing before me!— 
prisoner, jury, audience and policemen, 
all equally astounded by my eloquence. 
I began to haunt the Court of Assizes 
and once piloted the whole school thith- 
er to hear the aged advocate Sineo, who 
had come over from Turin and about 
whom I was wildly enthusiastic. Pres- 
ently I began to compose speeches on 
my own account, in defense of imagi- 
nary criminals and ideal Ramorini’s. 
In short, I worked myself up to such a 
pitch, that one day I unfolded my de- 
sign to my father, informing him that, 
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having definitively chosen my career, I 
only needed his consent. He smiled 
and after a little thought consented, 
telling me that, since I was in any case 
bound for the University, I might study 
law if such was my desire. “All right; 
you shall be an advocate,” were his 
concluding words. I felt that I was 
already admitted to the bar and that 
the clients would begin to pour in next 
morning;— and I mentioned the matter 
to my companions, as if it were some- 
thing quite settled. I now began to 
use in ordinary talk the familiar foren- 
sic gestures, of freeing my arm from 
my gown and settling my hands on my 
chest, and in leisure moments at home 
I used lovingly to finger my brother’s 
Digests. At last I had found my voca- 
tion, and meanwhile, merely to keep 
myself in training for improvisation, I 
kept on turning out my rhetorical pero- 
rations. 


XXIX. THE POLISH EXILES. 


I used often to perorate with an ap- 
peal to Europe on behalf of Poland, 
where had broken out in January that 
hopeless insurrection, which lasted til! 
the winter of 1864, and was then 
quenched, as the three former ones had 
been, in a sea of heroic blood. My elo- 
quence was stimulated by the daily 
sight of many young Poles, pupils in a 
military school at Warsaw, who had 
revolted, escaped into Italy and settled 
in our city, merely to await their 
chance of returning to fight for the na- 
tional cause. They were all of noble 
family, fair, strong youths, with faces 
at once alert and serious, where one 
seemed to read a constant thought of 
the distant fatherland and a premoni- 
tion of early death. And, indeed, the 
majority of them did fall, only a few 
months later, by the bullets of Russia 
in a memorable engagement. Their 
presence recalled to our citizens the 
multitudes of Poles who had gener- 
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ously laid down their lives for Italy; 
and the knowledge that almost every 
one of these youths numbered among 
his relatives or friends some victim of 
the merciless Conscription which had 
led to the latest revolt against Russia, 
caused them to be treated with the ut- 
most respect and consideration. They 
gave chivalrous proof of their grati- 
tude for this reception at the time of 
the Mayor’s death, when they bore his 
bier on their own shoulders to the 
Campo Santo. The look of many of 
these doomed youths is still clearly 
present before me, always accompanied 
by the well-remembered sound of their 
melodious language. Of this I picked 
up only a few phrases, overheard as I 
passed casual groups engaged in ani- 
mated discussion of the “Holy War” to 
which they were all destined. One in 
particular, I clearly recall,—and surely 
no one of the gentler sex in my city 
can have forgotten him, for no roman- 
tic maid can ever have imagined a face 
fuller of poetic beauty than his. It 
was a countenance which seemed to 
belong on a panel of Fra Angelico’s, 
crowned by a mass of wonderful blonde 
hair, with an expression of exceeding 
Sweetness, though never irradiated by 
a smile. This angel-face was well 
matched by the grace of his tall. lithe 
body, slightly bent as if from too rapid 
growth, for he was said to be barely 
seventeen. In spite of a certain aus- 
terity, there was something feminine 
in his distinction and charm, and this 
was enhanced by the strong contrast he 
presented to those other sturdy plants 
of the Vistula, among which he was 
attaining his growth on alien soil. I 
saw him one night, at the theatre, in a 
box quite by himself; his attention con- 
centrated on the play, of which he very 
likely did not understand a single word. 
Some of the young ladies in his vicinity 
did their best to attract his attention: 
others kept their opera-glasses fixed 
upon him, though, even in the entr’acte, 
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he seemed unconscious of their pres- 
ence, but sat staring at the actors or 
the drop-curtain, as if absorbed in a 
melancholy dream. Something tragic 
there must have been, in the conditions 
of the family which he had left so far 
away. , 

Perhaps he was thinking of a father, 
stumbling in chains along the road to 
Siberia, or a conscript brother, fretting 
his life out against the cliffs of the 

Nuova Antologia. 
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Caucasus, or a mother, who had gone 
mad with grief upon that hideous night 
when the soldiery of Wielopolski, with 
the ferocity of a band of brigands, had 
bereft poor Poland of the flower of her 
sons. Perhaps he even saw amid those 
dim and blood-stained forests, his own 
fair, young body stretched stark upon 
the ground, and riddled by the im- 
perial mitrailleuses. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The scientific study of language, so 
far as its significance, its orthography, 
and its grammar are concerned, opens 
a wide field for research to the philolo- 
gist. In some respects it resembles the 
study of comparative anatomy. Just 
as an Owen or a Darwin, after care- 
fully examining varieties of animal 
form, finds certain affinities in their 
structure which indicate a common ori- 
gin in some primordial type, so a Max 
Miiller may detect in words of widely 
different nationality a subtle etymolog- 
ical resemblance which suggests their 
derivation from some remote Aryan or 
Semitic root. 

In both cases modern discoveries and 
patient observation, aided by the ad- 
vance of kindred sciences, have enabled 
experts to arrive at principles which 
rise far above the level of speculation. 
But in both cases there is a missing 
link in the chain of evidence adduced 
which seems to limit, in one direction, 
the positive assumption of fact. The 
most skilled palseontologist can but 
guess the locomotive action natural to 
an Archzeopteryx or a Megalosaurus. 
The most erudite scholar cannot ascer- 
tain the mode in which ancient Sanscrit 


or Homeric Greek, for instance, was ut- 
tered by the human voice. We may 
scan Latin verse according to classic 
usage and the rules of rhythm, but we 
know no more of the phonetic value of 
vowels in a dead language than we 
know of physical motion in an extinct 
species. 

Nor is this ignorance confined to dead 
languages alone. We guess, but we 
cannot be sure, how French and Eng- 
lish were actually spoken even in the 
seventeenth century. One thing is cer- 
tain, that changes of pronunciation oc- 
cur from time to time. Men of mature 
age can remember many words in the 
conversation of old fellows forty years 
ago which would sound strangely to 
modern ears. They were generally 
much “obleeged” for a. favor. They 
referred affectionately to their “dar- 
ters’; talked of “goold” watches, or of 
a recent visit to “Room”; mentioned 
that they had seen the “Dook” of Well- 
ington in Hyde Park last “Toosday” 
and that he was in the habit of rising 
at “sivin” o'clock. They spoke of 
“Muntague” Square and St. “Tum- 
mus’s ’Ospital.” They would profess 
themselves to be their ~«hostess’s 
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“*ymble” servants, and to admire her 
collection of “chayney,” especially the 
vase of “Prooshian” blue. 

A great deal of ridicule has been 
poured on old-fashioned pronunciation 
of French as spoken by our English 
grandmothers. In Thackeray’s novel 
of “Philip,” for instance, Mrs. Baynes, 
the hero’s mother-in-law, deploring, in 
a Parisian boarding house, an unpaid 
debt of five hundred francs, describes 
that sum as “sang-song frong.” Some 
of us have heard venerable compatriots 
at a Continental hotel ask to be called 
early “demang mattang”’ and request 
to be provided with a “bang de siége’”’ 
at a certain hour. 

This sounds deplorably vulgar now, 
but one may doubt whether it did so in 
the reign of George the Fourth. There 
are French dictionaries, published not 
long ago, in which “angfang” and 
“maintenong” are printed as the pho- 
netic equivalents of “enfin” and “main- 
tenant,” for the information of British 
students. In view of the fact that Ra- 
belais spelt “un” as “ung,” “besoin” as 
“besoing,” and “loin” as “loing,” it 
would not be surprising if the appar- 
ently redundant “g’s” in other instances 
were found to be a survival of old- 
world speech, and not to have been al- 
ways so incorrect as they seem to mod- 
ern ears. 

The best clue which we have for the 
former pronunciation of words is af- 
forded by ancient poetry; and even this 
is not a perfect test. If in a set of 
verses the last foot or syllable of a line 
rhymes with that of the succeeding 
line, and one of the two differs from 
its modern phonetic value, we may be 
certain that there has been a variation 
somewhere, but in which case the vari- 
ation lies is sometimes doubtful. 

It is evident that English in the four- 
teenth century differed greatly, not 
only in spelling but in sound, from 
English of the present day. In words 
which are common to both periods the 
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accent must have been thrown more 
frequently than now on the last syl- 
lable. Readers of Chaucer cannot fail 
to notice this peculiarity. In the 
“Canterbury Tales,” for instance, “dag- 
gére” rhymes with “spere,”’ “prelate’’ 
with “estate,” “refuge” with “juge” 
(judge), and “laboure”’ with “pore.” 
These examples are taken from the 
“Prologue” and the “Knight’s Tale,” 
both written in what we now call he- 
roic metre, i.e. iambic lines of ten or 
eleven syllables, of which the tenth is 
always the rhyming one. From this 
we may infer that in Chaucer’s time 
the words “dagger,” “prelate,” “ref- 
uge,” and “labor” were pronounced as 
“dagare,” “prelate,” “refewge,” and 
“laboor.” 

On similar grounds it seems probable 
that most words derived from the 
French language retained at that time 
the full metrical value of their original 
form. For instance, “composition” 
was still a word of five syllables, the 
final “o” being accentuated; “‘mar- 
riage” was trisyllabic and rhymed with 
page (which it could hardly do in a 
modern poem). In “digestible,” the pe- 
nultimate was long, as in the word 
“Bible.” “Sanguine” was pronounced 
as “Sanguinn,” and “piteous” appeared 
in a contracted form as “pitous.” 

There is no doubt that what we now 
regard as “provincialisms” and rustic 
brogue are, in many cases, simply sur- 
vivals of old English. For instance, 
“axe” was the original form of “ask.” 
A Plymouth or Torquay boatman will 
speak of the “‘say’ being rough this 
morning.” In the seventeenth century 
an English Admiral would have done 
the same. Dryden writes: 


Then as you meant to spread another 
way 

By land your conquests, far as his by 
sea, 


Devonshire peasants still talk of a dish 
of “tay.” 
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The well-known lines in the “Rape 
of the Lock”: 


Here thou, great Anna, whom these 
realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel 
sometimes tea, 


take, and 


indicate pretty plainly that in Pope’s 
time the newly introduced and then ex- 
pensive beverage was known by its 
French name, ‘““Thé.” 

At what period and from what cause 
the pronunciation of certain familiar 
words was changed in polite colloquy 
it is sometimes difficult to guess. The 
Saxon derivation of the adverb or ad- 
jective “enough,” to say nothing of lit- 
erary evidence, shows it to have been 
originally sounded as “enow,” and the 
latter form still lingers in rural vernac- 
ular. In this case the alteration can- 
not be justified by any analogy 
so far as spelling is concerned, be- 
cause we have “plough,” “through,” 
“trough,” and “dough,” all pronounced 
differently. When did ‘“‘enow”’ first be- 
come “enuff”? 

As a rule the evolution of utterance 
in language is gradual and may be at- 
tributed to various causes. Grammati- 
cal theories, slovenly speech, and a cu- 
rious tendency to affectation- on the 
part of human lips and tongues—no 
more to be explained than the caprice 
of fashion in dress—have each in turn 
been responsible for specific variations. 
It is seldom that one detects any affin- 
ity between primitive English and the 
lazy diction of modern life. Yet in- 
stances of it are occasionally to be 
found. Some of us recollect old gen- 
tlemen of the D’Orsay period who rec- 
ognized no difference between the let- 
ters R and W, who spoke of their af- 
fluent friends as being “vewy wich,” 
and so forth. Curiously enough, the 
spelling of certain words in Chaucer’s 
poems seems to foreshadow this ambi- 
guity. The nouns “sparrow,” “to-mor- 
row,” and “sorrow,” and the adjective 
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“narrow,” were then written “sparwe,” 
“tomorwe,” “sorwe,” and “narwe.” The 
slipshod accents of an early Victorian 
dandy almost suggest a reversion to 
ancient usage. 

The whirligig of time begets many 
such affectations, some of which are 
ephemeral, while others leave a perma- 
nent effect on the prosody of language. 
Fools of fashion in the seventeenth 
century changed the phonetic value of 
O to A. 

“O Lard! Tam, I did not expect you 
in England,” cries Lord Foppington to 
his brother, in Vanbrugh’s “Relapse,” 
and presently that worthy nobleman 
tells his hosier to make his stockings 
“a ‘crawnpiece’ less in thickness.” The 
description of his daily life to Amanda 
contains many examples of this misuse 
of vowels. His lordship is not “fand” 
of reading; he rises at “ten ‘o’clack.’” 
He loves “tawn” life, and when he 
goes to the play he sits in a “side 
a, 

The author would not have put this 
absurd pronunciation into the mouth 
of a coxcomb if it bad not reflected the 
fashionable lingo of the day. In much 
later times “Egad!” and ‘“‘Gad’s life!” 
were common ejaculations on the stage, 
where tradition often preserves obso- 
lete forms of speech. Until quite re- 
cently actors and actresses habitually 
called the dramatic housemaid “Syew- 
san.” 

The rhythm of Shakespeare’s plays 
affords abundant evidence of the 
change in “quantity” and accent which 
English diction has undergone since 
the sixteenth century. The words “‘ob- 
dirate,” “hypérbole,” “contémplative,” 
“perséverance,” “cémplete,” “con- 
triry,” “advértise,” and ‘“détestable,” 
not to mention a score of other exam- 
ples, must once have had a very dif- 
ferent metrical value from that which 
distinguishes them now, or else the 
lines in which they are introduced 
would violate all rules of scansion. In 
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derivatives from Latin, Elizabethan 
usage was, for obvious reasons, more 
phonetically correct than that of our 
own day. Nothing is more capricious 
than our oral treatment of words which 
can be traced to a classic source. Some- 
times the original quantities are pre- 
served, sometimes they are ignored. 
For instance, “Doctrinal,” “Diocesan,” 
“precedent,” “interference,” “versa- 
tile,” and “infinite” are in a pedantic 
sense all incorrectly accentuated in 
modern English; and this inaccuracy 
extends to some words which retain 
their original Latin form. The Scotch 
call the custodian of a museum a “Cfr- 
ator.” It is said that Lord Brougham 
speaking in Parliament pronounced 
this word after the manner of his 
countrymen. A titter went through the 
House. Brougham, with tactful good 
humor, accepted the correction, ad- 
roitly adding that he was ready to re- 
ceive it from such distinguished “sen- 
afitors” and “orftors” as the honorable 
members around him. The lingual in- 
consistency which he pointed out con- 
veyed a complete answer to his Eng- 
lish critics.’ 

In considering the variations which 
occur in the vocal utterance of our 
mother-tongue, it is impossible to ig- 
nore those affected by locality of birth. 
Highly educated gentlemen hailing 
from north of the Tweed, and speaking 
with perfectly grammatical accuracy 
the language of the south, rarely fail 
to betray their nationality by mere in- 
tonation of voice. Almost the same 
thing may be said of Irishmen. 

In other directions provincial dialect, 
except among the laboring classes, is 
gradually dying out. Fifty years ago, 
when the son of a Devonshire or York- 
shire squire was placed at one of our 
great public schools, he often brought 
with him peculiarities of accent which 


1 Probably few medical men are aware that 
the disorder which they are accustomed to de- 
scribe as “Angina pectoris” has long been 
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then prevailed in his county. But boys 
are merciless critics, and in the course 
of a few months he was sure to be 
chaffed out of his oddity. 

The network of railway communica- 
tion spread in modern days over the 
face of this country is gradually oblit- 
erating all local characteristics, includ- 
ing that of speech itself. 

A Welsh parson who should talk now- 
adays like Sir Hugh Evans in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” would be 
regarded not only as a laughing-stock 
but a dunce. Yet it is not long since 
similar eccentricities of speech were 
heard in rustic colloquy on the banks 
of the Conway. 

There is no reason for supposing that 
Squire Western murdered the “King’s 
English” more than other country gen- 
tlemen of his time. Here is a speci- 
men of his language. 


The rascal hath not hurt me much, 
but ’rat me if I don’t ha’ the la’ o un. 
. For thof he was dressed out so 
vine, I question whether he had got a 
voot of land in the world. . . . Here’s 
a varlet of a lord, the Lord knows who 
forsooth! who hath f’aan a liking to 
you, and because I would not gi’ un 
my consent, he sent me a kallenge. . . . 
I would not gee a brass varden to live 
a moment longer. 


A Somersetshire ploughboy would hard- 
ly talk in this fashion now. Yet Field- 
ing knew, as well as any modern nov- 
elist, how to hold the mirror up to nat- 
ure, and “Tom Jones” was only writ- 
ten a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It is unfortunate that except in the 
line of caricature or ridicule we pos- 
sess no record of old-world pronuncia- 
tion. Dictionaries which profess to 
give the phonetic value of vowels and 
consonants to foreign students of our 
tongue are of comparatively recent date. 
Nor after a generation or two is any 


mis-pronounced. According toa line in the 
“Trinummus” of Plautus, the “i’’ in “Angina” 
is short. 
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clue afforded by tradition. In a gener- 
al way we can distinguish by ear the 
dialects which prevail in various parts 
of England, and even recognize the 
“shibboleth” of a particular county. 
But to deduce from such examples any 
common source to which the vocal ut- 
terance of our language may be traced 
would be a truly hopeless task. The 
very words of which it consists have in 
the eftiux of time been derived from vo- 
eabularies in every region of Europe, 
and not a few may claim an Oriental 
origin. Celtic, Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
Anglian, Norman—not to mention the 
gradual assimilation of Latin, which 
has itself doubled our verbal expres- 
sions—present such a variety of 
tongues that philologists may well be 
excused for differing as to the date at 
which English became a distinct lan- 
guage. Even on the assumption that 
every noun and verb could be derived 
from a specific root, we should still be 
ignorant of its original sound. The 
“Tliad,” read aloud, with the proper in- 
flection of voice required by an hex- 
ameter line, would be almost unin- 
telligible to a modern Greek trades- 
man, not only because its phraseology 
is antiquated, but because modern 
Hellenic accents. differ so widely from 
the old. 

Similar changes occur in almost 
every tongue. How do they come 
about? Many, no doubt, are due to a 
certain carelessness of speech. Eng- 
lish travellers in Italy cannot fail to 
observe the manner in which, for in- 
stance, Venetians slur over their words. 
With Florentines a house is still a 
“casa.” In Venice it is cut down to 
ca’, as in “ca’ d’oro,” and “‘mezzo-libra” 
becomes “messo-ira.” But we prac- 
tise the same sort of abbreviations at 
home. “How do?” is not less slovenly 
than “Sta ben?” Few of us recognize 
the old valediction of “God be with 
you” in the modern version, “Good 
b’ye.”’ 
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Swift, writing to Lord Oxford in 
1712, says: 


Not only the several towns and coun- 
ties of England have a different way 
of pronouncing, but even here in Lon- 
don they clip their words after one 
manner about the Court, another in the 
city, and a third in the suburbs; and 
in a few years it is probabie will ali 
differ from themselves as fancy or 
fashion shall direct; all which reduced 
to writing would entirely confound or- 
thography. Yet many people are so 
fond of this conceit that it is some- 
times a difficult matter to read modern 
books and pamphlets, where the words 
are so curtaiied and varied from their 
original spelling that whoever has been 
used to plain English will hardly know 
them by sight. 


Syncopated forms of speech have no 
doubt prevailed at all times and in 
every language. We are accustomed 
to regard such abbreviations as 
“Prithee” for “I pray thee,” “’Tis” 
for “It is,” “’Fore” for “before,” “‘e’er’’ 
and “ne’er” for “ever” and “never,” 
“o’er’ for “over” and “’em” for 
“them” as poetical expressions adopted 
to meet the exigencies of verse. But as 
a matter of fact they were at one time 
commonly used in the conversation of 
even well-bred people. The prose dia- 
logue of old plays is full of them. 

In “rhyming” dictionaries we some- 
times find a list of words which, though 
differing from each other in sound ac- 
cording to modern usage, are described 
as “allowable rhymes,” because some 
old poet has associated them in the 
last feet of a distich. It is much more 
probable that when the poet lived the 
words referred to were actually sym- 
phonetic, but that the pronunciation of 
some of them has since changed. When 
Pope wrote: 


In genial Spring beneath the quiv’ring 
shade, 

When cooling vapors breathe along the 
mead, 
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or Parnell: 


The Graces stand in sight, a satire 


train 
Peeps o’er their heads, and laughs be- 


hind the scene, 


or Wycherley: 


For great men’s fashions to be -fol- 


lowed are, 
Although disgraceful ’tis their clothes 


to wear, 


we may reasonably assume that the 
words “mead,” “scene,” and “are” were 
sounded like “made,” “sayne,” and 
“air.” In all three instances the pres- 
ent survival of certain local dialects 
quite justifies this conclusion. 

Again in the “Essay on Criticism”: 


While expletives their feeble aid do 


join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one 
dull line, 


there can be no doubt that the rhyme 
was unimpeachable. Among trades 
practised in Devonshire that of the 
Carpenter and “Jiner”’ is well known 
in every village. 

All who are familiar with the dialect 
peculiar to that county know that 
within its picturesque area English 
vowels have a value which is unknown 
elsewhere. The word “fit,” for in- 
stance, is pronounced “fet,” “to” as 
“tu,” “far” as “fur,” “stop” as “‘stap,” 
“fool” as “fule,” “dark” as “deark,” 
and “reach” as “rache.” 

Similar irregularities of speech occur 
in the North of England. I remember 
once asking a man whom I met in one 
of the streets at Sheffield my nearest 
way to the Mappin Art Gallery. He 
stared as if he had never heard of such 
a place. “You must know it,” I said, 
“it is a big building where there is a 
large collection of pictures.” “Oh!” he 
replied, “you mean the ‘Moppin Ort 
Gollery!’ ” 

‘(Possibly because metropolitan vul- 
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garity is from its local essence more of- 
fensive than any form of rustic blun- 
der, Cockney dialect seems to grate 
upon one’s ear in a worse degree than 
the most accentuated provincial brogue. 
That detestable perversion of sound 
which converts “I say” into “Oi soy,” 
“Oxford Street” into “Orxford Street,” 
“Maida Vale” into “Mida Vile,” Charles 
into “Chawles,” and Charing Cross in- 
to “Cherring Crors” is familiar to all 
Londoners. To country-bred people it 
has a peculiarly conceited ring. I once 
thought it was of purely City origin, but 
during a short stay in Kent I found 
that a similar lingo prevailed among 
the rural population there, and I con- 
clude, therefore, that it must have been 
imported from the Eastern Counties. 

Of course, it is extremely rare in 
what we call the upper classes of so- 
ciety, but I once detected it in the con- 
versation of a certain peer. Some time 
afterwards (without mentioning any 
name) I referred to the circumstance in 
talking to a friend. She at once said, 
“Why, Lady X. has the same sort of 
accent.” On subsequent inquiry I as- 
certained that the distinguished per- 
sons referred to were brother and sis- 
ter. It was evidently an inherited pe- 
culiarity. Oral provincialisms acquired 
in childhood, through the accident of 
local surroundings or nursery training, 
rarely survive the influence of a pub- 
lic school or university education. Yet 
there are exceptions to the rule, and 
notably one in the case of a late fa- 
mous statesman. In such instances it 
is probable that the ear lacks percep- 
tion. A good mimic, without forget- 
ting his native brogue, soon learns to 
talk like the rest of the world in which 
his lot is cast. 

Modern readers of “Pickwick” who 
are still in their ’teens can scarcely 
realize the fun associated with that va- 
riable use of the letters V and W which 
distinguishes the talk of Sam Weller 
and his friends. 
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“Put it down a ‘wee,’ my Lord!” 
shouts the old coachman to Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh, when the spelling of his 
son’s name was questioned from the 
bench, during the famous trial scene 
which has raised the laughter of count- 
less readers. 

What was the origin of this queer 
confusion of consonants among the un- 
educated? When did it arise, and how 
long did it last? According to one in- 
genious theory it may be traced back 
to the immigration of foreign silk 
weavers who settled in Spitalfields af- 
ter the Edict of Nantes, and found a 
difficulty in pronouncing English cor- 
rectly. But how could this difficulty 
have been transmitted to their descend- 
ants, especially after intermarriage 
with Londoners? 

Until “Boz” began to write, few lit- 
erary wits seem to have turned the 
popular blunder to much account. It 
is true that in “Humphrey Clinker,” 
Winifred Jones spells “‘vinegar” with a 
w, and Mrs. Bramble writes about a 
“starved veezel.” But it was reserved 
for Dickens to derive a vein of genu- 
ine humor from one of the vulgarest 
forms of Cockney dialect. 

The tendency of modern speech is 
generally totibbreviate the original pro- 
nunciation of language. George the 
Fourth in his public addresses gave 
the adjective “Parliamentary” its full 
value of six syllables. To do so in 
these days would be regarded as pe- 
dantic. There was a time. no doubt, 
when physicians talked of “me-di- 
cine.” Common usage has long since 
shortened the word among educated 
speakers. 

On the other hand some forms 
of syncope are intolerable to ears po- 
lite. The unfortunate wight who re- 
duces “extraordinary” to “’strawny,” 
“solicitor” to “s’lister,” who talks of a 
“fam’ly” failing or a “lit’try” man 


whom he met “yes’day,” must expect 
to be reckoned among that class of 
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persons whom a modern undergraduate 
would describe as “bounders.” 

But why are some oral delinquencies 
execrated while others are condoned? 
Among inexpiable sins of speech was 
once reckoned the elision of .a final G. 
Every one has heard the old story of 
a yokel who, presiding at a farmers’ 
dinner, looked round the table and 
asked, “Does any gen’leman say pud- 
din’?” “No, sir,” replied one of the 
guests, “no gentleman says puddin’!” 
Yet this vulgarity has been revived of 
late years even in fashionable talk. 
“How are you gettin’ on, old chappie?” 
“Fine mornin’, ain’t it?’ “I'll bet a 
shillin’ he don’t do it,” are elegant 
specimens of diction still familiar in 
Rotten Row. 

There is perhaps no letter in the 
English language vf which the misuse 
is so notably identified with low breed- 
ing as the letter H. Its omission be- 
fore aspirated vowels or its insertion 
before unaspirated ones stamps a man 
almost automatically as a snob in So- 
ciety. The old rule which dispenses 
with the aspirate before words derived 
from Latin, such as “heir,” “honor,” 
“hour,” ete., has been violated in some 
cases, and a modern pedant would run 
some risk of criticism if he talked of 
an “’umble” tenement or a London 
“*ospital.” But the question is wheth- 
er the initial H was not altogether ig- 
nored in old English colloquy. The 
opening Exhortation in our Church 
Service is sometimes quoted in sup- 
port of the pronunciation “’umble” be- 
cause in a certain passage ithe word is 
preceded by the article “an.” If that 
is to be accepted as a sufficient test for 
the proper omission of the aspirate, 
how comes it that Chaucer describes a 
heath as “an heth’? In this case no 
question of Latinity is involved. Again, 
in the “Canterbury Tales,” we read 


Unto the garden as myn husband bad, 


and a few lines further on, 
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Of no behest, and here I take my 
leve. 


There would have been no occasion to 
alter the form of the possessive pro- 
noun from “my” into “myn” if the H 
in “husband” had been aspirated. It 

*is unpleasant to think that the word 
was ever pronounced “’usband,” but it 
is by no means improbable. 

The colloquial slang accepted in one 
century becomes unintelligible in the 
next. When our great-grandfathers ap- 
preciated the good story of a wit, they 
were apt to call it “mons’ous killing.” 
The phrase would almost need inter- 
pretation to young people of our own 
time. But what will posterity make of 
the remarkable encomium which now 
passes current in polite circles as 
“awf’ly jolly”? 

Whatever evolution the English lan- 
guage has undergone in past ages, mod- 
ern changes in its pronunciation may 
generally be attributed either to care- 
less speech or to a certain affected 
style of utterance. This is especially 
noticeable in the termination of words. 
A West-Country yeoman still speaks of 
his parents as “fathur” and “mothur,” 
retaining the original value of the final 
R. In London talk they would be 
called “fathah” and “mothah.” A pop- 
ular man is known at his club as a 
“very good ‘fellah.’” 

Our largely increased intercourse 
with America has grafted many new 
words and expressions on our mother- 
tongue, but has not yet affected its 
pronunciation. The peculiar intonation 
of voice which prevails at New York, 
but which is rarely noticeable among 
educated natives of Boston or Phila- 
delphia, is said to have been inherited 
from original colonists. If so, it would 
be interesting to know from which part 
of the old country the brogue was in- 
troduced. Some trace it to the early 
Puritan emigrants. But there is noth- 
ing particularly sanctimonious in its 
sound. It is much more probably due 


to the survival of some English pro- 
vincial dialect which has disappeared 
with the intermingling and transmigra- 
tion of county residents. 

Whether the orthography adopted by 
American authors in such words as 
“splendor,” “honor,” “favor,” “neigh- 
bor,” ete., is justified by the plea of 
consistency or not, it is certain that 
in their transatlantic form they are not 
pleasant reading to Britishers, and 
that they suggest the character of a 
tradesman’s advertisement. The con- 
tention that some of them are Latin 
words is a lame excuse. We did not 
get them from their original source, but 
through the French language. In omit- 
ting the U we lose the history of the 
word and obliterate all record of its 
former sound. 

Nothing is more reasonable than to 
suppose that many changes in the pro- 
nunciation as well as in the printed 
form of English words have taken place 
during the last four centuries. The 
pages issued by Caxton’s press present 
some curious puzzles to the unfamiliar 
eye. Should we understand—if we 
could hear it—the conversation of his 
contemporaries? 

One might almost imagine _ that 
Shakespeare was thinking of the 
vicissitudes of language when he 
wrote: 


Why is my verse so barren of new 
pride, 

So far from variation or quick change, 

Why, with the time, do I not glance 
aside 

To new-formed methods and to com- 
pounds strange? 


So all my best is dressing old words 
new. 


Old words are, from time to time, 
“dressed new,” both in shape and 
sound. The accents with which our 
ancestors spoke cannot be reproduced 
for the information of a modern ear. 
Even the recently devised phonograph 
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will fail to convey to posterity any ac- 
curate notion of our own utterance, 
whether graced in the oratory of a 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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statesman or vulgarized by “the man 


in the street.” 
Charles L. Eastiuke. 
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Among the family portraits here at 
Alversdale hangs a picture which has 
sometimes been remarked upon for its 
unlikeness to the rest. Indeed, it is the 
presentment of one who was neither 
kith nor kin to me, not even a friend— 
at least, not at the inception of our 
short acquaintance (and, God help me, 
it was I who was answerable for the 
manner of that)—the foe of an hour, 
the friend of half a year, the regret 
of a life-time. I did him mortal in- 
jury, yet it was he who paid the price. 
Though thirty years have slipped away 
a day never passes but I think of him, 
and never a night but I stand lamp in 
hand before his picture, to bid him 
good repose. He needs it not, for he 
sleeps soundly these many years. May 
we meet as we parted, save that I be 
free of my thirty years’ burden! he, I 
know, will smile at me, and call my 
long remorse vain and most needless; 
yet I shall never lay it down until that 
second meeting. 

The picture-is that of a young man 
about six-and-twenty; it was painted 
some five years before I met him, yet 
it is close enough to his look or that 
day. It shows him with unpowdered 
hair, dark against a still darker back- 
ground; the eyes also are very dark, 
and something haunting, but with an 
expression which (as I knew it) could 
be both piercing and kindly. The paint- 
er has succeeded in putting into them 
some of that depth and Intensity of vis- 
ion which they had in life. They look 
at me with a different gaze from that 
which any other beholder can win from 


them: once indeed I used to think them 
full of a dreadful reproach, and they 
would follow me by day and by night; 
I saw them in my dreams. Now, thank 
God, I know that I was mistaken; now 
they smile at me, and at times I fancy 
that he will extend his right hand to 
me from the canvas, and I shall take 
it, I think, with a lighter heart than 
when his fingers last touched mine. 

Were we not both of us the sport of 
chance, or the puppets of destiny? In 
truth, I sometimes think so, and when 
his deep eyes smile down on me from 
the canvas, when the flickering light 
lends them something of the look they 
wore at our last meeting, and a sem- 
blance of movement to the lips, I can 
hear his voice repeating, after thirty 
years, the very words he used upon 
that matter. Good God, how long ago! 
and yet... but yesterday! 

Since I am childless, and Alversdale 
falls at my death to a distant relative, 
I am very wishful that with the pic- 
ture may go some account of him it 
portrays, of that ill day on which we 
met, and of that, a hundredfold more 
dreadful (yet a hundredfold less bitter 
in the remembrance) on which we said 
farewell; of my own ineffaceable and 
sinful act, my vain attempts at undo- 
ing and reparation, the despair which 
I thought had killed me, and the re- 
morse which will never die. 

I was early left an orphan, and the 
lack both of a mother’s upbringing and 
of a father’s restraining hand may per- 
haps go some way to excuse my head- 
strong disposition. My guardian troub- 
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led himself little about my character, 
reserving his care for my estate, which 
indeed he delivered over to me at my 
majority in a better condition than 
might have been expected, considering 
that my father had been deeply con- 
cerned (though not actively engaged) 
in the Fifteen, and had been heavily 
mulcted in consequence. Thus I came 
of a Jacobite stock. But Alversdale 
stood in the heart of a profoundly Han- 
overian district; I believe I am correct 
in saying that there was not a single 
gentleman of Jacobite leanings living 
within ten miles; certainly I never met 
one. 

Upon my coming of age I went 
abroad for some years, and being now 
my own master, and free to choose 
what company pleased me best, it is 
not surprising that I came back from 
my travels as confirmed an adherent of 
the Stuarts as my father before me. 
Chance, however, had not put me in 
the way of intrigues, so that upon my 
return to Alversdale my opinions were 
unsuspected, and my loyalty seemed 
guaranteed by my guardian’s known 
attachment to the reigning dynasty. I 
soon saw that the neighboring gentry 
looked upon me as having a clean sheet 
with regard to politics (in truth, I was 
told so much), and this knowledge made 
me somewhat cautious in my conduct 
and speech, recognizing that it were a 
vast pity to compromise myself to no 
end, since I was not at that time in a 
position to aid the cause. But when I 
had reached my twenty-ninth year, I 
resolved to attempt more active steps; 
idleness began both to pall upon me 
and to shame me, when I heard dim 
rumors of the efforts then being made, 
and I took measures to put myself in 
correspondence with the Jacobite 
agents abroad. 

Affairs were more or less in this pos- 
ture when, one afternoon in the sum- 
mer of ’44, I rode along the Warwick- 
shire lanes—to meet him; unwitting in- 
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deed of what destiny had set for me at 
the end of my journey. Perhaps after 
all had she no such direct design; hav- 
ing planted the springs of character in 
my own heart in past days, she had 
but to await their action. Be that as 
it may,—bore I my fate (and his) with 
me or did I ride toward it—no man 
could have been less cognizant of the 
thing. 

The afternoon being fine, my horse 
fresh and I young and vigorous, it was 
past four o’clock before I thought of 
turning homewards. I was not gone 
very far in this direction (walking my 
horse), when I was overtaken by a 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Phillimore of 
Kingsford, on his fine chestnut mare. 

“Will Herries, as I’m a sinner,” he 
says, drawing rein beside me. “Whith- 
er bound?” 

“Home,” I replied. “And you?” 

“To the ‘Swan’ at Compton, where 
there is a company of us met to play 
bowls. Do you come also, Herries, you 
have no wife to hasten home to, and I 
have scarce set eyes on you of late.” 

Nothing loth, I consented. At the 
“Swan” I found a number of the neigh- 
boring gentry assembled, to the most of 
whom 1 was known. A moiety of them 
were eager for cards in place of bowls, 
and as fate willed, I was persuaded to 
join with these. 

Upon our coming into the room where 
we were to play, a gentleman rose from 
a seat in the window. Some sense caused 
me even upon that sight of him to 
mark him closely, which was the ea- 
sier since I was among the first to en- 
ter. He was above the middle height, 
rather slightly than strongly built, and 
wore a claret-colored coat with silver 
buttons. For his face, you may see it 
in the portrait here; ’twas the same, 
clear-featured, sad, a little scornful, 
that I look upon daily (with the differ- 
ence that then, like all there, he was 
wearing powder). And I was sensible 
upon the instant that this was a man 
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marked off in some subtle sort from his 
fellows. He stood for a moment re- 
garding us, one hand resting lightly on 
the sill, until some one broke the si- 
lence with “Pardon our intrusion, sir; 
I fear we disturb you.” . 

“By no means,” returned he courte- 
ously; “’tis no intrusion, since this is 
not a private room, and were it so, I 
suffer no disturbance.” And with a 
slight bow he walked towards the other 
door. As he moved I was impressed 
by the great grace and nobility of his 
carriage, and, though it is shameful to 
tell it, while perforce admiring it, fell 
into an unworthy and nameless kind of 
hostility towards him. 

Indeed it had been well, had we al- 
lowed him to leave the room, but sev- 
eral there, thinking it a discourtesy, at 
once pressed him insistently to remain 
and play with us. In particular, young 
Sir John Farrar besought him to stay. 
“Do not make us appear so churlish as 
to turn you forth,” he said. 

The stranger hesitated, having, I 
think, no wish for our company or 
play, but finally replied that he should 
be happy to join us. We were already 
fallen into groups about the tables, and 
Sir John led him up to ‘Phillimore and 
me, presenting him as Mr. Carstairs. 
By this I supposed we should make a 
party at whist or quadrille, but Philli- 
more, whose desire for cards seemed 
to have quitted him as suddenly as that 
for bowls, vowed he was too idle to 
take a hand, and would content himself 
with looking on. So we three sat down 
to play ombre. 

Heaven knows I can find no excuse 
for what followed. What possessed me 
I knew not at the time, and still less 
now. I was no raw unlicked cub of a 


country Squire (such.as my conduct 
might well have accorded with); I was 
nearing thirty, and had, I dare say, 
seen more of the world than most men 
of my age and station. But some devil 
of spite—an ugly word, yet I must use 
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it—was got into me, and I had con- 
ceived a causeless rancor against this 
handsome gentleman, with his air of 
breeding, and his calm, almost indiffer- 
ent demeanor. For in truth he played 
as though his thoughts were elsewhere, 
and I was not slow to perceive this 
with distaste. 

As for me, I won steadily, having a 
persistent run of good cards (never less 
than two matadores in any hand). Fi- 
nally, I ended by winning the vole, a 
thing that I had never done before, and 
never since (for I have not played om- 
bre again). As I swept up the count- 
ers, Mr. Carstairs said with a smile. 
“Extraordinary good fortune, indeed!” 

Some evil angel inspired me to the 
imagination of a sneer on the lip to 
which nature had given a trifling curl. 

“What do you mean, sir?’ says I, 
loosing the counters, and looking on 
him fixedly. 

“Why, what I said,” he returns, rais- 
ing his eye-brows. “I trust the obser- 
vation does not mislike you. Stay, it 
had been more complimentary, perhaps, 
to remark on your skill.” 

“Either were an insult!” I retorted 
hotly. “I will suffer no man to hint 
that I cheat!” (Great Heavens! was 
there ever such sinful folly?) 

“Will, Will!” says Phillimore in tones 
of expostulation, leaning toward me. 
Mr. Carstairs’ face expressed the most 
unfeigned surprise. 

“Upon my honor, I never dreamed of 
casting such an imputation,” he says. 
“Nay, sir, how could you suppose it?’ 

“You know very well that I was the 
dealer this last turn,” I answered, lash- 
ing myself into fury. 

The look of surprise on Mr. Carstairs’ 
face died away, giving place to a grave 
displeasure. “And you know equaliy 
well, sir,” he replied very coldly, “that 
I had no such thought when I spoke. 
However, since you put such a con- 
struction upon it,” he went on still 
more stiffly, “I must apologize for my 

















unlucky remark; I am sorry it offends 
you.” 

Both his displeasure (from its justice) 
and his withdrawal angered me the 
more. 

“I will not trouble you to eat your 
words in that manner,” I returned 
roughly, pleased to see a flush rise to 
his brow as I spoke. “I do not accept 
your apology, though ygu are so ready 
with it. You have insulted me, sir”’— 
though by this time it was I that had 
insulted him and I knew it—“you have 
insulted me, and I demand satisfac- 
tion.” I got to my feet with the words, 
and some of those near turned round 
from their play; as for Sir John, he 
looked thunder-struck, and Phillimore 
was dragging at my arm. 

“Good Lord, Will——” he began, but 
Mr. Carstairs broke in upon him. 

“Mr. Herries,” he says slowly, “neith- 
er you nor these gentlemen can hon- 
estly say that I have given you cause 
for offence. I have already assured 
you, on my honor, that my words were 
not uttered with the meaning which 
you have chosen to attribute to them; 
nay, I have gone so far as to apologize 
for them——” 

“I have no taste for apologies,” I in- 
terrupted, “I should prefer a more con- 
vincing method of explanation.” And 
I tapped my sword-hilt. 

“I am at a loss to know why you 
should seek to fix a quarrel upon me,” 
said Mr. Carstairs, half to himself, 
half to those around. He, too, was on 
his feet by now, as were most of the 
other players; all, at least, had stopped 
their games to discover the cause of 
this sudden disturbance. 

“Will you come cutside?” I demand- 
ed, leaning across the table. Mr. Car- 
stairs did not move, but I thought that 
he changed color. 

“fT cannot see the slightest necessity 
for it,” he replied. 

“Very possibly not,” I returned with 
a sneer, “yet I am not in the habit of 
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allowing strangers to insult me with 


impunity. Come, sir!” With that I 
walked round the table upon him. 

He looked me steadily in the eye, 
very pale, and set his teeth for an in- 
stant, drawing in a long breath. Then 
—I do not wish to fight you,” he says 
with a kind of petulance, turns his 
back, and walks away. 

On the instant a low murmur went 
about the room. Those around him 
made way for him, indeed, but with un- 
mistakable looks of contempt, aversion, 
or mere surprise. We four alone knew 
the cause of dispute, such as it was; 
the others saw only the somewhat rare 
sight of a man absolutely refusing to 
fight when he had been challenged. As 
for me, my hostile desires were incred- 
ibly inflamed by his refusal to gratify 
them. Angry with him, and with my- 
self, and supported by the general feel- 
ing (though mute) I strode after him, 
calling his name. He turned upon me 
with a frown, and I, ungenerous that I 
was, and more, made to strike him 
across the face with my laced handker- 
chief, crying tauntingly, “Perhaps you 
will fight for a blow, then!’ 

He caught the thing swiftly from my 
hand, himself as white as the cambric. 
But such a light leapt to his eyes, that, 
in spite of myself, I recoiled a pace or 
two. 

“You are singularly forbearing in 
your choice of methods, sir,” he said, 
with an accent of bitter scorn. “I might 
have expected your cane, since I have 
suffered you to call me coward for so- 
long. You force me,” he goes on very 
haughtily, “to withdraw the ~indul- 
gence, the reason for which you do not 
know. I’ll fight you, Mr. Herries, whem 
you please—the sooner the better!’ he 
adds. 

I bowed, with triumph in my heart. 
“At once, then, sir,” I suggested; “the 
light could scarce be better.” 

He bowed also. “That will suit me 
best,” he says coldly, and turning to 
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the others, “Gentlemen, will one of you 
consent to act for me in this affair?” 
*T was all he said, but there was some- 
thing so proud and compelling in his 
manner of saying it, that there was no 
hesitation in the response. His look 
and bearing in that moment had clean 
wiped out the imputation of cowardice 
which not a few had surely fixed upon 
him. 

It was five o’clock, and the light. as I 
had said, very good, and not too bright. 
We went to the bowling green (and the 
rest of the company were mightily as- 
tonished to see us), Phillimore acting 
as my second, and Sir John Farrar as 
Mr. Carstairs’, When we were come 
there, and had fixed upon our positions 
with regard to the sun, I took off my 
coat and waistcoat, but my adversary 
his coat only, which surprised me 
somewhat, for the weather was warm. 

“Will,” says Philiimore to me, bring- 
ing back my sword, which he had been 
measuring against that of Mr. Car- 
stairs, “what the devil possessed you 
to do this? I think you must be mad!” 

“T’ll thank you to keep your thoughts 
to yourself,” I returned angrily, for I 
was much of his opinion myself, “I be- 
lieve you are my second, not my men- 
tor.” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
muttering that oe trusted I should not 
regret it (how true a warning note, had 
I but known it) he took up his place. 
As I ended relling up the sleeve of my 
shirt I stole a glance at my opponent. 
He was looking gravely at me, both 
hands resting on the hilt of his drawn 
sword; the curl was gone out of his 
lip, and there was in his dark eyes 
some expression which, as mine met 
them, I strove in vain to read: it was 
neither apprehension, nor resentment, 
nor elation; a questioning look, yet no 
appeal; a challenge rather, but without 
heat. For the short space in which we 
stood thus motionless facing one anoth- 
er, I cast about in vain for some in- 
terpretation of his glance; then, with 


the customary salute, we engaged, and 
I had no more time for conjecturings, 

I had been much mistook had I 
thought that Mr. Carstairs’ unwilling- 
ness to fight arose from conscious infe- 
riority. I may say, without boasting, 
that I have always had a reputation as 
a fencer, and that not in England only; 
but he was fully my match, nay, I be- 
gan to fear that he was more. Yet, to 
my surprise, he kept solely to the de- 
fensive, not once lunging at me, though 
he had twice near caught me on the 
riposte. I thought his object was to 
wear me out, but on beginning to press 
him harder I was no nearer touching 
him than before. Yet having in des- 
peration recourse to a_little-used 
thrust, to my astonishment he parried 
so ill as scarce to carry my point clear 
of his body. I was rejoiced to find 
that I had discovered the weak point 
in his play, and upon the next oppor- 
tunity made the same thrust again. 
This time Mr. Carstairs failed to parry 
at all, and my blade, meeting with no 
resistance, passed clean through his 
breast with such force that I was con- 
strained to wrench it forth again. He 
gave a sort of sharp sigh, his sword 
dropped from his hand, and staggering 
a few paces backwards he fell into the 
arms of Sir John and Mr. Withington, 
who ran to catch him. 

The half-simulated heat of anger im- 
mediately went out of me, and I was 
near to regretting what I had done. 
I believe that I stood there awkwardly 
enough, looking down at my late foe, 
whom Sir John supported in his arms 
while Mr. Withington hastily unfast- 
ened his clothes. Then I too threw 
down my sword and joined the group, 
and saw that sight which no man of 
honor can see without a twinge—the 
little triangular hole which marks the 
path of his blade. (For however just- 
ly merited and honorably made, I do 
not think that the rent through which 
a fellow-creature’s soul may escape can 

















inspire him with aught but remorse.) 
As I say, I was then not far from re- 
morse, not knowing what agonies of 
self-reproach I was to suffer thereafter, 
and something of this, I suppose, in my 
face led Phillimore to put his hand on 
my shoulder and say gently, “I do not 
believe it is mortal, Will.” 

I do not think that I gave him any 
answer, for as he spoke my eye fell up- 
on something else on Mr. Carstairs’ 
breast, a thin flat sachet of green silk, 
attached by a cord to his neck; part of 
the silk, caught, as it seemed, by my 
swordpoint, hung down in a jagged 
tear and showed beneath it a paper, 
upon which writing of some kind was 
clearly visible. It happened that Mr. 
Wharton, the Squire of that parish, who 
was standing behind me, caught sight 
of this object at the same moment. 

“What have we here?” he says, with 
his air of importance, coming round 
and stooping down to look at it. 

“A love-letter, I should suppose,” re- 
turns Sir John shortly, “and no con- 
cern of ours,” his tone added plainly. 

Mr. Wharton gives a laugh at this. 
“I never yet saw a love-letter writ in 
cipher,” says he. “See, it is so,” he 
went on, turning to the others, “here, 
where the silk is torn, you can see the 
character. No, gentlemen, no love-let- 
ter,” he continued, snapping the string 
(not even Sir John laying a finger on 
him to stop it, so amazed was he) “no 
love-letter, but—a despatch for the 
Pretender!” 

I can scarce give you an idea of the 
consternation into which this speech 
threw us. Every man there except my- 
self was a sworn Hanoverian, and I, 
as I have said, dared not avow myself 
otherwise, and trusted none believed 
me so. Mr. Withington, who was knot- 
ting handkerchiefs into a bandage, 
stopped in his work and stared up at 
Mr. Wharton, standing in a magiste- 
rial attitude on the other side of my 
unconscious foe, with the silk case in 
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one hand and the paper in the other. 
Even then, when a horrible fear was 
assailing my heart, it flashed through 
my mind how foolish Mr. Withington 
looked, kneeling there and gaping. 

“Sir,” says Sir John very gravely, his 
boyish face somewhat blanched, “you 
cannot be sure of what you say.” 

“Not be sure of it, Sir John Farrar?” 
cries Mr. Wharton, striking the docu- 
ment with his finger, “not be sure of 
it! Why, to whom else would a man 
be carrying a despatch in cipher?” 

It fell on us all like a thunder-bolt; 
as for me, the garden swam round me. 
But if I must needs make shift to hide 
my feelings, the rest of the company 
were at no pains to veil their senti- 
ments. They drew away a pace from 
the fallen man; even Sir John laid him 
down and rose; Mr. Withington too, 
having quitted his bandaging, now left 
his gaping, and Mr. Carstairs lay un- 
tended on the smooth turf, the red evi- 
dence of my cursed victory growing 
slowly plainer to the eye, and soaking 
quietly into the grass. 

I have no very clear remembrance of 
what was said next. I stood stupidly 
looking at each in turn, the whole 
making a scene still vivid in my mind: 
—Mr. Carstairs lying there senseless in 
his bloody shirt, Mr. Wharton trying 
to expound the paper to the rest, of 
whom the most were attempting to get 
a sight of it over his shoulder; beyond 
this, the trim stiff yew-hedge of the 
bowling-green, and beyond that again 
the red roof of the inn rising against a 
cloudless evening sky—the whole 
bathed in the rays of a westering sun. 
Even at this distance of time I can re- 
call every detail; Mr. Carstairs’ down- 
flung coat in strong contrast against 
the grass, the glint of the sunbeams 
along his fallen sword, the scattered 
bowls, forsaken for a deadlier game, 
the line of gillyflowers against the 
hedge. Not that I stood thus long; on 
the one hand I dared not disassociate 
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myself too markedly from the sur- 
prised hostility of the rest, on the other 
I feared that this neglect might cost 
the life of my late foe (now so strange- 
ly transformed to friend). So, shaking 
off my horror and amazement, I ad- 
dressed his second, suggesting, in as 
indifferent a voice as I could command, 
that his principal himself and not his 
correspondence needed our present 
care, and adding that I was very will- 
ing to assist. 

Sir John turned a gloomy face to me, 
“Very true, sir,” he replied. “I own 
that this shocking discovery has made 
me neglect my duty. I fear that Mr. 
Wharton is right, but we must not let 
the misguided gentleman die on our 
hands.” 

As he spoke he detached himself 
from the group, I following him, and 
thus it came to pass that I tended my 
late antagonist, and (with what feel- 
ings may be guessed at) endeavored to 
repair the results of my own mad 
work. Heaven knows that as I helped 
to bind up his hurt, and I looked per- 
force on his drawn and ghastly feat- 
ures, I had given all I possessed to be 
lying there in his stead. 

Sir John and I had scarcely comple- 
ted what little we could do, when the 
throng about Mr. Wharton broke up, 
and I heard him announcing loudly— 
“So I must do my duty, gentlemen, and 
arrest the rebel. I am glad to see you 
so charitably disposed, Mr. Herries; 
your anxiety is very creditable to you.” 
I wondered dimly whether the last 
words did not contain a menace, but 
before I could speak, one or two 
voices, Phillimore’s among them, were 
raised to protest against an arrest, 
saying that an affair of honor could 
have no connection with politics, ought 
not to have a political consequence, 
and so forth. But Mr. Wharton stood 
his ground. “As a justice,” he said, “it 
is my bounden duty to arrest this per- 
son on suspicion of high treason—if 


your sword, Mr. Herries, have not ren- 
dered his apprehension unnecessary.” 

“He is alive, if that is what you 
mean,” says I, speaking for the first 
time (and my voice sounded strangely 
in my ears) “but I doubt if he will re- 
main so without great care. You can- 
not purpose to commit him to prison in 
this condition!’ The protestation came 
very ill from me, whose headstrongness 
had brought Mr. Carstairs to this pass, 
and I was sensible both of this, and of 
the degree to which its utterance might 
lay me open te suspicion, should any 
incline to think it the product of other 
than ordinary humanity. Yet I could 
not withhold it. 

“Have no fear, sir,” returns Mr. 
Wharton, loftily, “the prisoner shall be 
removed to my own house, where he 
shall have every attention, until such 
time as he is fit to interrogate upon the 
matter. Meanwhile, his Majesty should 
be grateful to you, Mr. Herries; but 
for your skill and courage, I doubt if 
we should ever have had wind of this 
despatch.” Heaven help me! ’twas 
only too true, and I know not with 
what manner of countenance I looked 
Mr. Wharton in the face as he spoke. 
And in a kind of stupor I watched Mr. 
Carstairs borne away, and stood thus, 
watching until all were gone. Then, 
sick at heart, I turned to pick up my 
coat and waistcoat (for I was still in 
my shirt); and was slowly putting 
them on, when I heard a step behind 
me. 

It was Mr. North, who had been one 
of the party, a gamester of no great 
reputation, for whose society I had at 
the best of times little taste. 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Herries,” he 
began; then (on catching sight, I sup- 
pose, of my face)—“‘Nay, never look so 
downcast, man! A very pretty thrust, 
and fairly given, to say nothing of the 
service done to his Majesty, God bless 
him, in unmasking a traitor. Faith, you 
deserve a baronetcy!” 















“I can dispense with the distinction, 
sir,” I replied coldly. 

“Let me help you to put on your 
coat,” he continues, quite unabashed; 
“I should esteem it a privilege. No? 
Ah! you are puffed wp with your vic- 
tory, Mr. Herries—and no wonder, for, 
hang me, sir, if that damned rebel were 
not as good a blade as ever I saw.” 

I said nothing, but tied my cravat. 
He looked at me a moment, and then 
went on:— 

“But shall I tell you, sir, to prevent 
undue elation, the reason why he never 
lunged at you, and why you ran him 
through so easy at last?” 

“As you will,” I said carelessly, 
buckling on my sword. 

“I believe, sir,” proceeds Mr. North, 
impressively, coming nearer, “I believe 
from what I saw, that he had received a 
thrust through his right arm or shoul- 
der a little while previously, that he 
was scarce recovered of it, and could 
not thrust at all, nor parry in the line 
in which you attacked him. *T was 
very singular, I assure you, to an on- 
looker; no doubt a musele was injured 


“You must be mistaken, Mr. North!” 
I interrupted, stopping and looking at 
him. 

“Ask Dick surgeon, when you meet 
him, then,” says he, nodding his head 
at me. “I remember to have seen a 
like case before, when it cost a life. 
But, never fear, sir; you have not killed 
your man this time, though I warrant 
he will not try to escape for many a 
day—’pon my word, I admire your pre- 
cision——” 

I could bear no more, and breaking 
in upon his hateful talk with a curt ex- 
cuse, I went to order my horse to be 
brought round. 

As one stunned I rode slowly home- 
wards, with bent head and slackened 
rein and no power to guide my horse. 
Was there ever 30 horrid a situation? 
It were bad enough to have wounded 
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an emissary of the House I served, 
worse to have killed him (as perhaps I 
had done), but to deliver him over to 
the hands of our common enemies, to 
play the executioner for our foes! Then 
there was also the injury to the cause 
to which I was vowed, an injury which 
I was not in a position to estimate; 
and besides the loss of the document to 
our party, there was the gain of it to 
the Government, and who knew what 
it might be found to contain? But, bit- 
ter as was the political consideration, 
the personal was the more poignant, 
and certainly touched me more nearly. 
To send a man to the scaffold, that 
man in a very real sense my brother- 
in-arms; ‘twas horrible! Better a 
thousand times had my fatal thrust 
reached his heart; better did he never 
recover of his wound; better were I the 
vanquished; best of all had we never 
met! 

No easy part was mine to play in the 
days that followed. For a part it was; I 
dared not let my true self lie open to the 
world’s gaze. Had I gone abroad with 
the countenance that I wore (I know) 
in private; had I met my friends fresh 
from my dismal broodings, or my of- 
ten and more dreadful dreams, I had 
certainly wrecked what little chance I 
had of reparation. So that I was forced 
to shun society or to feign an ease that 
I never felt. Shame and remorse sat 
always by my chair, walked in my gar- 
den with me, and rode beside me in 
the lane. But let an acquaintance 
greet me and I was gay, provided he 
talked not very long with me; other- 
wise, even in the midst of converse, I 
was apt to remember the heavy heart 
I bore within me. Yet I am to suppose 
that by avoidance or concealment I 
succeeded in my aim, and if my black 
hours were the blacker for this re- 
straint, it mattered little. For the 
amount of feeling which I could not 
but show, it passed for a not unnatural 
regret, and a creditable sensibility. I 
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knew this, and the knowledge some- 
what fed the hope of rescue which I 
cherished. And, since I could make no 
plan without holding communication 
with him, I gave it out in a careless 
manner that I conceived myself bound 
in honor to go to see my late enemy 
and to express regret for the unfortu- 
nate results of our disagreement; for 
that, however loyal one was, the hang- 
man’s was not a pleasant nor a gentle- 
manlike business to find oneself en- 
gaged upon, and so forth. As I had 
hoped, this tone, so far from being ex- 
cepted to, found some measure of fa- 
vor; yet it was plain that none would 
stir a finger to forward an escape, and 
that I must rely on myself alone for 
that. Having thus prepared my way, 
and having elicited from the surgeon 
that Mr. Carstairs was sufficiently re- 
covered for my purpose, I rode over 
one afternoon to Compton Manor and 
inquired for Mr. Wharton. I found 
him pacing up and down the stone- 
paved hall. 

“Mr. Wharton,” said I, after the 
usual greeting, “are you disposed to 
permit me to see your prisoner? ’Tis a 
matter of no moment except to my own 
feelings; a man of sensibility like your- 
self must understand in what a dis- 
tasteful position I am placed.” 

The man of sensibility requiring an 
explanation, I gave it with so much 
plausibility. that he yielded, albeit not 
with the best grace. 

“I make a great concession, Mr. Her- 
ries,” he says, with vast importance. 

“I am sensible of it, sir,” I responded, 
“and should not have ventured to ask 
it but that I relied upon your notable 
sense of what is due between gentle- 
men—though one of them may deserve 
a halter—which he will get, I sup- 
pose?” I inquired in the manner of an 
afterthought. 

“Undoubtedly,” returns Mr. Wharton 
with much assurance. 

“Ah,” says I, shaking my head, “a 


sad pity, a sad pity. However—God 
save the King! Can I get this unpleas- 
ant business over now?” 

“Certainly, if you prefer.” rejoined 
he, and motioned to me to follow him. 
He preceded me.up the stairway and 
along a corridor, then stopping at a 
door, took a key out of his pocket. 

“We need no sentries as yet,” he said 
with a significant look; “this is more 
than sufficient, thanks to you, sir.” He 
held up the key. “I will come again 
for you in a half-hour.” He unlocked 
the door, opened it, said without enter- 
ing, “Mr. Carstairs, I bring you a visi- 
tor,” and stepped aside to let me pass. 

So I went in, and stood with heavy 
heart in the presence of the man I had 
so deeply injured. The key grated in 
the lock behind me. 

The room was large and lofty, the 
furniture almost sumptuous. Up the 
posts of the great bed whereon Mr. 
Carstairs lay ran a clambering com- 
pany of little Loves bound together 
with festoons of roses, and but half- 
concealed by the heavy green curtains, 
all fastened back for the sake of air. 
I had well-nigh credited Mr. Wharton 
with the possession of a fine sense of 
irony since the chamber was none the 
less a prison, and its occupant as truly 
a prisoner as if he had lain in irons 
in the safest of the Tower dungeons. 
There might well be no guard at the 
door, for it was plain that none was 
needed; it wanted but a glance at Mr. 
Carstairs to see that he was helpless; 
the pillows were scarce whiter than his 
face. He lay sunk in a great many of 
them, his dark hair scattered about; 
one arm, the left, lay on the coverlet, 
and his eyes were shut, though he was 
neither asleep nor unconscious. As I 
stood hesitating he opened them, and, 
despite his visible weakness, his glance 
shot out to meet me like a steel blade: 
mine fell before it. “I am come,” I 
stammered out, “to enquire after your 
condition.” 

































A look which I imagined that I could 
very well interpret flitted over his pale 
face. “You are very kind,” he re- 
sponded, but without perceptible irony; 
“will you not seat yourself?” 

I complied, taking a chair which 
stood at the foot of the bed on the left- 
hand side, and there fell a silence, he 
looking at me meditatively the while. 
Then he turned his head slightly on 
the pillow, and his gaze away from 
me. 

“You are so good as to wish for news 
of my state, Mr. Herries,” he said, in 
a measured voice more cutting than a 
knife. “I can relieve your anxiety by 
assuring you that I continue to pro- 
gress satisfactorily, your consideration 
having spared any vital organ. The 
surgeon tells me that in a few more 
weeks I may hope to be on my feet 
again, when, as you are aware, I shall 
take a journey to London; after which 
’tis not improbable that a much longer 


” 


“For God’s sake, stop!” I broke in, 
with a sob in my throat. “Cannot you 
see—have some pity—I would give my 
life to undo it—” if my words were 
halting, my tone at least must have 
had the accent of sincerity. 

His face changed instantly. “Is it 
so?” he says, and looks at me keenly, 
and after a pause went on. “Then I 
will not bear you the grudge I did, if 
I am now to believe (which I own I 
have not done) that there was no ul- 
terior purpose in your attack on me.” 

“I swear there was not!” I cried pas- 
sionately. “God knows that I see no 
excuse for myself—I do not seek to 
extenuate my conduct—it is past that 
—but at least I knew nothing. And I 
think of it day and night, if only I 
might light upon a way of reparation.” 
I let my head fall into my hands at 
the memory of that scene. 

There was a moment's silence, until 
Mr. Carstairs broke it. “Let us think 
no more of the matter,” he says quietly. 
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This hit me harder than his previous 
bitterness. I lifted my head with a 
twitching mouth. “You can say that!” 
I exclaimed brokenly. “You can say 
that you forgive me! But, merciful 
Heavens, have 1 not wrecked also 
what must be dearer to you than your 
life—your mission——” 

“We will leave that out of the reck- 
oning,” he interrupted, with a contrac- 
tion of the brows, whose meaning I 
was not slow to catch. 

“No,” I went on earnestly,—“‘at least 
I cannot leave it out of mine. For your 
bidding me think no more of my con- 
duct, that comes from your generosity, 
but also from your not guessing how 
near this fatal discovery touches me 
too.” I felt a kind of shame in speak- 
ing more clearly of the convictions 
which in some sort I had (as it were) 
belied, but I looked at him meaningly. 

“Do you wish me to understand, Mr. 
Herries,” he asks slowly and with 
some coolness, “that you are of the 
honest party?’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “though none 
here knows it.” 

“Ah,” says he, and appeared to re- 
flect. “You must pardon me, sir,” he 
continued somewhat stiffly, “if I can- 
not lightly accept your word for this. 
You will, I am sure, understand me; 
*tis not for the sake of my own life, 
which is tolerably valueless now, but 
for that of others. We must hold no 
converse on that subject unless you can 
give me some proof of what you as- 
sert.” 

“Your request is very just,” I replied 
submissively, “and I think I can give 
you what you ask.” There and then 
I told him of my travels abroad, giving 
him particulars of my acquaintance 
among the Jacobites there, and spoke 
also of the correspondence I had lately 
entered into. Finally, I quoted con- 
vincing details out of a letter I had but 
just received from a friend in Rome, a 
man much in the Chevalier’s counsels. 
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*Tis true I had not the lette# about me, 
having in fact burnt it at once, but 
what I told Mr. Carstairs of the con- 
tents was enough. WhenI was ended, 
“It is sufficient,” says he, looking at 
me with a slight smile, “and forgive 
me for demanding it, but we rebels 
must perforce be suspicious. So you 
are one of us! Strange,” he went on 
to himself, “‘’mongst all foes that a 
friend should be the worst.’ But you 
could not know,” he added with a sigh. 

I made no answer, but sat with my 
head between my hands, gazing gloom- 
ily at the floor. “There is another 
thing,” I said presently, and with diffi- 
culty; “is it true that you could not— 
that your sword-arm was disabled?” 

“How did you know that?’ he de- 
manded in some _ surprise, and then, 
seeing perhaps the added bitterness of 
my cup, said quickly, “No, not disabled 
—merely the relics of a fall from my 
horse a month or so agone; enough to 
make me unwilling to meet you, but 
no more.” He was lying to spare me; 
I well-nigh gasped as I realized it (for 
I was not deceived), and that moment 
saw the birth of a new feeling toward 
him. 

“"'Twas murder, then,” I muttered. 

“No,” says he lightly, “scarcely that, 
for with a little luck and a less skilful 
opponent I might have come off un- 
seathed; not that I was eager for the 
experiment. -But you are master of a 
shrewd thrust, sir.” This he said with 
so kindly a smile, half humorous the 
while, and so free from rancor, that I 
felt near weeping. 

“Would God that I had died before 
I had lifted a hand against you!” I 
eried despairingly. “Is there nothing 
I can do? What of your prospects? 
What of the cipher?” 

His face became grave on the in- 
stant. “Ah, there you touch on a diffi- 
cult question,” he replied, and went 
on, disregarding my -more: personal 
query. “My papers have been sent this 
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good while to the Privy Cotnell; much 
may they wring from them, for if they 
can read them they are vastly more 
clever than I have been told.” 

“You think that they will not?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“The cipher is a good one, and hath 
never yet been read,” he returned. 

“But the loss of the information to 
the cause. Was it valuabie?”’ 

“Yes,” he says gloomily, “and ’tis 
that which troubles me.” 

“You knew the contents, then?’ 

“The most of them,” he answers. 

“Then,” says I, starting up, with the 
flame of a sudden resolve in my heart, 
“you shall dictate them to me anew, 
and I will bear the thing to France!” 

I never saw an expression of counte- 
nance change so swiftly. 

“Will you?” he cried with the great- 
est eagerness, and then, “by Heaven, 
you are a man, Mr. Herries!” His eyes 
were fairly ablaze in his haggard, 
handsome face, and he tried vainly to 
raise himself. Upon this effort there 
immediately followed a look of exhaus- 
tion; he turned so deadly white that I 
supposed him about to swoon; I saw 
his fingers tighten convulsively on the 
coverlet. There was some cordial on 
the table, which I snatched up, and 
held the glass to his lips. He drank a 
few drops, and then suddenly looked 
straight up at me as I bent above him. 
“I think that we were meant to be 
friends, Mr. Herries,” he says with an 
extraordinarily charming smile. “I 
make no doubt that we shall be, but 
had we met under happier circum- 
stances I could have taken much pleas- 
ure in your society.” 

I turned my back and replaced the 
glass upon the table to hide my con- 
fusion. “You hurt me,” I said in.a low 
voice. 

“Nay, I meant not to do that. Come, 
then, let us discuss the question of the 
despatch.” 

I ‘sat down again, and.we fell into a 
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serious talk upon the matter, It ap- 
peared that the document contained 
details on the disposition of the Mid- 
land counties, some lists of names, and 
a good amount of valuable general in- 
formation, 

“The lists,” said Mr. Carstairs, “I 
naturally cannot give you, though I 
can remember a name here and there. 
But the rest, if you came provided 
with writing materials, I could dic- 
tate.” He looked at me almost wist- 
fully. . 

“Yes,” I returned thoughtfully, “the 
half-hour Mr. Wharton allowed me 
must be up. I must find some pretext 
for coming again. But what I have 
more nearly at heart, Mr. Carstairs, is 
your safety. I had hoped to arrange 
some method of escape for you.” 

He smiled a little sadly. “I am tied 
to my bed, I fear,” says he, “for many 
days to come; I can scarce move a 
limb, as you see.” 

“You could be carried forth.” 

“You would find it impossible to re- 
move me without giving the alarm. 
Believe me, I am better guarded than 
I seem to be,” 

As if in proof of his words, Mr. 
Wharton’s heavy tread was heard ad- 
vancing along the corridor. I started 
up in a sudden violent distress. 

“Is this the end?’ I cried: “Good 
God, is there then nothing I can do?” 

Mr. Carstairs. slowly and painfully 
stretched out his left hand. “If you 
can come again, and will take the de- 
spatch,” he says, as my fingers closed 
upon his, “we are quits; but even if 
we never meet again,” he added, in a 
lower tone, as the key turned. in the 
lock, “we part friends, do we not?” 
He smiled as he spoke. 

I pressed his hand without answer- 
ing, and let it fall as the door was 
flung open.. Mr, Wharton stood expec- 
tant on the threshold, and I walked 
past him and down the corridor. I 
would not have wished him te see my 
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face, nor was I over-certain that I 
could command my voice, but at the top 
of the staircase I hal and _by the 
time he joined me had Te my 
composure. I descended the stairs in 
front of him without a word, and dur- 
ing that brief passage a bold idea 
flashed into my mind. 

“Now, sir,” says he ‘at the bottom, 
“are your feelings satisfied?’ 

“Entirely,” I answered, “but, Mr. 
Wharton, I must come again, I must 
come again!” And I clutched him by 
the arm, affecting a mysterious excite- 
ment. He looked at me in great as- 
tonishment. 

“I fell into some converse with him,” 
I went on rapidly, and with strict 
truth, “and in the course of it I con- 
trived to make him suppose that I was 
secretly of his way of thinking. My 
father was a Jacobite, you know, sir,”’ 
added I audaciously. 

“Yes, yes, go on.” 

“Well, sir, he has, I must confess, 
told me nothing as yet, but I could 
swear that he was on the point of do- 
ing so when you interrupted us. If 
I could come again——” 

“You shall, you shall,” cries Mr. 
Wharton in high glee: “’twill be an 
excellent plan, and if it succeeds, most 
useful, for I hear that nothing has 
been made of his papers.” 

Thus readily did I carry my point. 
It would seem that the pompous are 
easily duped, and, when clothed with 
a little autherity, not over-scrupulous. 
Mr. Wharton and I parted on the best 
of terms, with an arrangement that I 
should pay his prisoner another visit in 
a day or so. 

Two days later I stood again in Mr. 
Carstairs’ chamber. It was morning, 
I remember, and the sun was shining 
in; there was an indefinable air of 
cheerfulness, even of gaiety, in the as- 
pect of the room, and the irony struck 
me more than ever. — 

“Ah,” said Mr. Carstairs from the 
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bed, with a thrill of elation in his voice, 
“how greatly I have been wondering 
whether you would come!” Indeed, 
his eyes were as bright as those of a 
man sick of the fever; I was little 
short of shocked at his looks. 

“You would be something diverted 
did you know to what you owe my 
visit,” said I, and told him the 
story. He laughed a little when I 
ended, but seemed more concerned 
than amused. 

“°Tis a good idea, but dangerous for 
you, sure?’ I made a gesture of ne- 
gation. “Well,” he goes on, “you will 
make an excellent conspirator, so let 
us to our conspirator’s work. But first, 
how long a time have you had allotted 
for this interview?” 

“I am to knock thrice upon the floor 
when I wish to be let forth,” I replied; 
“for your supposed confidences are not 
to be cut short upon this occasion.” 

I propped Mr. Carstairs up with pil- 
lows, and drew forth my writing ma- 
terials; and all the while there was a 
glow. in my heart because he had hon- 
ored me so far as not to ask if my pur- 
pose were changed. He began to dic- 
tate slowly, and with some difficulty, 
as one who makes an effort against 
bodily weakness and mental forgetful- 
ness. At the end he gave me instruc- 
tions for my journey and my sojourn 
in Paris (where I should find the 
Prince), and ‘finally the key to a letter 
cipher, by means of which I could 
afterwards render the document less 
dangerous to carry. “That is all I can 
give you,” he said, laying back his head 
and closing his eyes (and a sigh es- 
caped him). As for me, I sat looking 
at him. Then I suddenly resolved to 
speak out what was in my mind. 

“Mr. Carstairs,” says I, very solemn- 
ly, “I will carry this to the Prince, and 
I will defend it with my life, but, by 
your leave, there is something I had 
far liefer do.” 

“And what is that?” he asks, open- 
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ing his eyes, and with some surprise in 
his tone. . 

“Can you not guess? ‘Tis to free 
you. Nay, I will speak,” I went on 
more vehemently. “’Twill be difficult, 
I confess, but between us we can hit 
upon a plan—we can find a way; if not 
now, in a week or so, when you are 
better. Oh! I implore you, let me do 
this—let me do it first, at all hazards 
—the despatch can wait a little, don’t 
deny me!” In my earnestness I fell 
upon my knees by the side of the bed 
and stretched out my hands towards 
him. 

There broke on his lips that smile, 
of an indescribable quality and fascina- 
tion, which I had seen there once be- 
fore. “If you do so much desire to 
serve me,” he says, in a voice that was 
not unmoved, “you will take the paper 
and leave me to—” to my fate, I 
think he was about to say, but changed 
it to “recover.” 

His tone, though very quiet, was 
final, and I knew it, but I would not 
yield. 

“I can do both, I can do both,” I 
cried. “For Heaven’s sake, do not 
throw away your only chance of es- 
cape,” and I seized hold of the hand 
that was lying on the coverlet with 
such violence that I must have caused 
him pain, but he let it lie in mine. 

“No, no,” he says very steadfastly, 
“tis impossible, and if you reflect for 
a@ moment you must see that it is so. 
It may be that with your aid I could 
escape, when I am not so bed-ridden a 
log, but meanwhile, precious time will 
be wasted. And if you get me forth 
—and ’tis more likely that we should 
both be ruined in the attempt—you will 
not get to France near so easily as you 
go now, when you are unsuspected. I 
have no right to your services, but 
some claim, perhaps, and I take them 
as you offered them. Mr. Herries,” he 
ended very gravely, withdrawing his 
hand, and laying it for a moment on 
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my bowed head, “you will take the de- 
spatch.” 

I got slowly to my feet, and I was 
shaking from head to foot. “It is a 
choice, then!” I said almost roughly, 
turning away my head. 

“Well, I never made one easier,” he 
responded, in a tone incredibly light- 
hearted. 

I never dreamed that it would be so 
hard. I walked to the window and 
looked out on the well-known fields, 
but I think without seeing them. Mixed 
with my heartfelt admiration of his 
rare courage was anger; at what I 
knew not: at fate in general, at my- 
self, almost at him for his unyielding- 
ness. 

Swinging round suddenly from the 
window, I met his eyes fixed upon me 
with a look so wistful, beseeching, and 
earnest that I was conquered. The pity 
of his situation was near unendurable; 
here he lay broken, and must rely upon 
the hand that struck him down; yet he 
was asking me not to save his life, but 
to help him to lose it, and the request 
was infinitely harder to grant. Yet I 
must comply, and I was not so sunk 
in soul that I could not understand, 
aye, and applaud, the generosity of 
temper which held a trust dearer than 
life itself. 

I came slowly forward, and stood at 
the foot of the bed. “You prize your 
mission then, above your life?’ I de- 
manded, in a strange voice. 

“Yes,” he says simply, “above my 
life, and almost above my honor—as 
you have seen.” 

“Then I will take it,” I replied, “ ’tis 
the least I can do, but—my God! to 
leave you to your fate like this!” And 
breaking down I threw myself on 
the chair, and buried my face in my 
hands. 

Mr. Carstairs stirred uneasily in the 
bed. “I beseech you not to distress 
yourself,” he says quickly, “I vow that 
does not trouble me much; and 
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faith!” he went on, with a cheerful- 
ness which may not have been ill-as- 
sumed, but which seemed to me the 
most ghastly thing in the world, 
“faith, you are very apt at hanging 
a man before he is tried!” 

There was indeed a specious kind of 
common-sense in the remark, but to me 
at least no comfort, and I am persuad- 
ed that he himself never leaned on the 
idea. But it recalled me to myself, and 
for composure’s sake I made a shift to 
grasp at it. 

I raised my head and looked at him. 
“It is true,” I acknowledged slowly, 
“you may yet come off from your trial. 
But before that, I would have you in 
safety. Is there no one else—your fam- 
ily—your friends—” 

His face clouded and took on an ex- 
pression which made me regret my 
question. “No,” he replied somewhat 
shortly, “there is no one.” 

There was upon this a perceptible 
pause, on my part of embarrassment, 
since from his look and manner I was 
assured that I had been prying, how- 
ever innocently, into some private 
grief. He must have seen my confu- 
sion, for with a sudden change of tone 
he continued: “But when you return, 
no doubt, we may contrive to cheat 
this worthy gaoler of mine. And now 
—have you clearly the directions for 
your journey?” 

I repeated them. “I start this even- 
ing, and perhaps I had best go and 
finish my preparations.” , 

Mr. Carstairs made an effort to raise 
himself in the bed. “’Tis farewell, 
then. Mr. Herries, we may never meet 
again; I know you blame yourself bit- 
terly for—for what has happened; will 
you let me say that all is cancelled by 
your action now——” 

“Oh!” I cried, “cancelled—no! noth- 
ing can ever wipe it out.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I count it so,” he 
said very earnestly, and with shining 
eyes holds out his hand. “From my 
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heart I thank you, and may Heaven 
prosper your journey.” He smiled at 
me with his eyes though not with his 
mouth (just as now his picture does). 
I pressed my lips passionately to his 
thin fingers. “When I return,” was all 
I said, and I would have hurried from 
the room, but I had first to give the 
signal and to wait for the unfastening 
of the door, And while I waited neither 
spoke, but each looked upon the other; 
*twas as if, in the shadow of the grave, 
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the friends of a long life-time said 
farewell. 

I counted it a cruel thing that I must, 
immediately upon the closing of the 
door, set myself to baffle Mr. Wharton, 
but having foreseen it I had prepared 
what I should say. Whether or no he 
believed me when I protested that I 
could wring nothing from his prisoner 
I could not tell, but he was forced at 
last to let me ride off, the papers safely 
buttoned in my breast. 

D. K. Broster. 


(To be concluded.) 
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All sorts and conditions of men, prob-' 


ably every sort and condition, the nat- 
ural as well as the spiritual man, even 
down to that lowest of all creeping 
things, the time-serving politician, felt 
on hearing of the Archbishop’s death 
that a giant had gone from the earth. 
Frederick Temple was a giant amongst 
men in many ways, in intellect, in bodily 
strength, in energy, in honesty of char- 
acter. He could get through work that 
would have killed or cowed every other 
man; he could keep his head when all 
other men were distressed or exultant; 
neither anxiéty nor difficulty nor toil 
could oppress his spirit. This extraor- 
dinary fund of sheer force made him 
a worker of miracles; and it never 
failed him. Burdened from quite early 
years with work that wouid have 
bowed other men to the ground or 
broken them, Temple lived on, outliving 
nearly all his peers, never abating his 
tale of tasks, living fully, strenuously, 
as though he were going to live for 
ever, seemingly contemputuous of old 
age, scorning to make of it either an 
asylum or a rest for a great life that 
had earned its rest as not one life in 


ten thousand ever has done or ever 
can. He has died fittingly: nothing cut 
off, nothing failing, he has done and 
been more than mortal man may ex- 
pect to do or be. How different from 
Mandell Creighton! Creighton’s death 
left us blank with disappointment. hor- 
ror-struck, at the sudden failure of the 
highest hopes, restrained, if restrained, 
from breaking out into open rebellion 
at the wanton wastefulness of death, 
only by the sense that this was the 
hand of God. Temple’s life was lived 
so fully, lived right out, that death 
hardly seems an intruder at all; so long 
has death waited and so courteously 
that he might not spoil a single scene 
in the drama in which it was his part 
to say the last word. Too often death 
is in such hurry to have his say that 
he cannot wait for others to say theirs: 
he rudely casts his shadow on the stage 
in his anxiety to come on: he muddles 
all the action and brings down the cur- 
tain on a spoilt performance. Not so 
in this case. Charon has waited for 
his passenger to come to him; waited 
until every detail was perfected on this 
side, waited for the touching speech on 
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Victoria’s death, for the coronation, 
for the speech on the education bill. 
Temple passes from life to life. Not 
even in the cloisters of the stately Ab- 
bey, the noblest resting-place for God’s 
elect and man’s, is the proper monu- 
ment to this man. His place is 
amongst the living; shades and seclu- 
sion have no part in him. 

Great as he was intellectually, he 
was before all things a man of action. 
At Rugby, at Exeter, in London, and 
as Primate, it was not scholarship, it 
was not culture, it was not oratory, 
that made him a power, it was admin- 
istrative capacity, the faculty to gov- 
ern. He was English in the best sense: 
be had in a supreme degree what the 
best Englishmen have and he lacked 
what most of the best Englishmen lack. 
He was not indeed the better for his 
rough manners, his unsympathetic 
habit, the absence of all charm. All 
this was simply so much loss; his want 
of polish added not a whit to his hon- 
esty and strength. But it is a fact that 
extremely few Englishmen combine 
both; and, fortunately, on the whole 
they are more deficient in grace than 
in truth. So much so that we are in- 
stinctively inclined to be on our guard 
against an unusually courteous man, a 
more than normally charming woman, 
while in a rough man we rather expect 
ultimately to reach hidden merit. It 
would be grotesquely slanderous to 
suggest that Temple’s reputation for 
honesty was factitious in any sense, 
but it is undoubtedly true that his 
rough exterior, even his unmelodious 
voice, made popular appreciation of his 
character easier and more certain than 
greater suavity would have allowed. 
It is merely an instance of right receiv- 
ing factitious assistance—right usually 
meets with so much factitious opposi- 
tion that it would be hard indeed, if 
there were never an item to put down 
on the other side of the score. Straight- 
forwardness, uncompromising honesty, 
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we have no doubt is the idea of Arch- 
bishop Temple of quite ninety out of 
every hundred who knew anything of 
him. Strange as it may seem, this op- 
erated as a conciliating factor. We have 
known clergymen, not seeing things as 
Temple did and knowing him as a rul- 
er in the Church, who were quite con- 
tent and willing to acquiesce in his 
guidance because they knew what he 
was about, they knew that he was hon- 
est. Refusals and settings-down, in 
circumstances of physical discomfort, 
could be accepted more willingly from 
this honest man than softer words from 
a courtier they could not, or felt they 
could not, entirely trust. Temple knew 
not how to flatter; in the presence of 
princes he was as in the presence of 
workmen, with whom he was a great 
power: very many of them loved him. 
The well-known story of his remark‘as 
to Queen Victoria’s memory is a good 
illustration. The Archbishop and an- 
other bishop were dining with the 
Queen, when she referred to a sermon 
she had heard a year ago. Thereupon 
the other bishop complimented Her 
Majesty on her remarkable memory; 
but Temple pointed out that there was 
nothing remarkable in it, for he had 
reminded her of the sermon yesterday. 

Honesty was the one great fact about 
Temple, force was the other. How 
great, how gigantic, was the force of 
this man may be gathered from his 
Own career; no other evidence is need- 
ed. He had few adventitious circum- 
stances to help him: he had every one 
of the great qualities that tell against 
worldly success: very exceptional in- 
teHectual ability, uncompromising hon- 
esty, incapacity to conciliate, bad man- 
ners, a rough exterior. That a man 
thus handicapped could reach the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, which has 
been called the throne of golden medi- 
ocrity, is an amazing thing: it is a 
miracle that nothing but superhuman 
force, as men go, could have worked. 
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He even made difficulties of his own. 
His independence of character forbade 
his concealing views as a young man 
which very many thought very danger- 
ous: so that Temple, as Bishop of Exe- 
ter, was at first a suspect. He, also, 
warmly adopted most unpopular causes. 
He was a most uncompromising teeto- 
taller, fiercely so, when it was a much 
more difficult thing to renounce liquor 
than it is now. Yet in spite of all these 
mountains of obstacles, he reached the 
highest place in the Church of Eng- 
land, and died more popular than at 
any time of his life, never having 
squared a single conviction, never hav- 
ing disguised a single truth, to make a 
friend or conciliate an enemy. It is a 
marvellous record. 

We will not go into the squalid con- 
tention which party in the Church can 
claim Temple. He was just to all par- 
ties. He insisted on the whole truth. 
Take two controversial points. He 
never shirked the admission of Confes- 
sion by the Church in certain circum- 
stances, but he always insisted that the 
spirit of the Anglican Church excluded 
systematic confession on the Roman 
lines. He declared definitely that the 
formulz of the Church admitted the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist but equally insisted that they 
did not require it. Similarly, dealing 
with his clergy, he cared for the men 
that worked: _ He would not throw 
over a man that he knew to be an 
honest, hard, and able worker because 
of ritual extravagance; though he did 
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not sympathize with such extrava- 
gance. People are apt to think that in 
these great prelates mundane associa- 
tions, their mingling with the great 
world, their absorption in large matters 
of policy and ecclesiastical statecraft, 
crowd out the real spiritual work of a 
clergyman. That is generally a super- 
ficial inference. We came across an 
incident which showed how unfair 
would be such an inference to Temple. 
At a dinner party, a guest said to the 
host, in the hearing of the Archbishop 
as it proved, that he could not believe 
in God. Temple did not intervene at 
the time, but the next day he called at 
this man’s house—he was not a distin- 
guished person in any sense—and asked 
if he could heip him in his difficulties 
of belief. Many less busy men would 
not have found time to do that. 

Out of sheer respect to the Archbish- 
op’s memory—public grounds apart— 
one can but hope that his successor will 
earry on his great tradition—that 
strength and honesty will be his marks, 
that he will be a man not a courtier, 
just rather than politic. Otherwise it 
were a treachery to the memory of 
Frederick Temple, who may honestly 
be summed up in lines, that only flat- 
tered him of whom they were spoken as 
epitaph: 


‘His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world “This was a 
man!” 
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On November 8th, the day on which 
the German Emperor landed in Eng- 
land, we asked what was the object of 
his visit. We assumed that he had not 
merely come to shoot pheasants, but 
that he was in England to further 
some “specific project, and one not 
very alarming in itself,—one, too, 
which he means to urge with all 
his wonderful personal magnetism.” 
Though the greater part of:the Press 
joined with us in warning the nation 
that the German Emperor was anxious 
to entangle us in some agreement 
which could later on be paraded before 
the world as a German-British alliance, 
our interpretation of the objects of the 
Emperor’s visit to England was offi- 
cially denounced as fantastic and ab- 
surd. The country was assured that 
there was nothing behind the visit, and 
that no attempt was being made to get 
hold of or control our diplomacy. Yet, 
astonishing as it sounds, on the very 
day on which we were assured that 
there was nothing at all in the news- 
paper talk about German attempts to 
obtain an alliance, Lord Lansdowne 
was actually concluding one of the 
most amazingly indiscreet alliances 
ever made with a foreign Power. It is 
true that this alliance was not con- 
concerned with the matter about which 
we hazarded a guess—i.e., an agree- 
ment as to the position of Germany in 
the Persian Gulf—but this does not 
alter the fact, as is proved by the Ven- 
ezuelan papers published on Tuesday, 
that the immediate result of the Em- 
peror’s visit was an entanglement in 
a German alliance. A glance at the 
time-table of recent events will show 
that we are in no way exaggerating. 
On November 8th the German Em- 
peror, accompanied by the German 
Ambassador, Count Metternich, goes to 


Sandringham, and there meets Mr. Bal- 
four and other Ministers. On Novem- 
ber 10th Mr. Balfour and the Ministers 
above-mentioned leave, but the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Lansdowne, goes down to meet the 
Emperor. On November lith Lord 
Lansdowne returns to London, and on 
that very day writes a despatch to Mr. 
Buchanan in Berlin saying, in effect, 
that Britain and Germany had deter- 
mined to take joint action in Vene- 
zuela, and that the two Powers had 
agreed to what was, in fact, the closest 
form of alliance as regards the coer- 
cion of Venezuela,—é.e., we bound our- 
selves not to make any settlement with 
Venezuela unless Germany had also 
come to terms with that Republic. We 
bound ourselves, that is, not to recede 
from the policy of joint coercion unless 
Germany also receded. Thus only 
three days after the Kaiser landed we 
had been led into a definite alliance 
with Germany as regards the coercion 
of Venezuela,—an alliance which the 
Germans can prolong at their pleasure 
since we cannot escape from it or from 
the joint action it involves as long as 
Germany likes to assert that her claims 
have not been met, or that the ob- 
jects with which joint action has been 
taken remain unfulfilled. 


Such are the facts. Let us consider 
the results obtained from the points of 
view of both Germany and Britain. 
That Germany achieved a great diplo- 
matic success cannot be doubted. To 
begin with, she secured the powerful 
aid of our Fleet to enforce her specific 
claims in Venezuela. Germany alone, 
and with her small fleet, might have 
found a great deal of difficulty in act- 
ing against Venezuela. The Americans 
in theory, no doubt, would not have 
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taken a line different from that taken 
by them now. In practice, if Admiral 
Dewey had appeared in Venezuelan 
waters with a fleet as strong as that 
of Germany, commissioned to watch 
events, the coercive power of the Ger- 
man battleships and cruisers would 
have been very greatly reduced. But 
when Germany has the British Fleet 
acting with her she is not afraid of 
any naval demonstration on the part 
of a neutral nation. If Germany thus 
scores heavily in the actual case, she 
gains still more by being able to point 
to the fact that, in spite of a certain 
amount of newspaper grumbling, she 
ean when she likes call Britain to her 
side as a friendly co-operator,—and 
this, too, in a part of the world where 
Britain has always been supposed to 
be very sensitive and very chary of 
committing herself because of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. A German diplomatist 
in Paris, or Vienna, or St. Petersburg, 
or Rome can, that is, point as proof of 
the solidarity of feeling now existing 
between the Governments of Germany 
and Britain to the curious fact that 
forty years ago, when both Britain and 
France had claims against Mexico, 
Britain only went a very little way in 
eonjunction with France, and left off 
her coercive action long before France 
did. Now Britain has pledged herself 
to do nothing of the kind, but reposes 
such implicit confidence in Germany 
that as long as Germany is not satis- 
fied Britain must refuse to give up the 
work of coercing Venezuela. Foreign 
statesmen who know how strong is the 
British diplomatic tradition in favor of 
“having our hands free” cannot but be 
immensely struck by thus seeing us 
tied hand and foot to Germany. It 
will seem to them a strong proof that 
Germany in external matters is “run- 
ning” Britain,—the very effect which 
the Kaiser most desires to produce. 
But if it is obviously to the advantage 
of Germany to make an alliance with 
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us for joint action in Venezuela, it is 
equally obvious that we lose greatly 
by the bargain. In the first place, Ven- 
ezuela is less, not more, likely to prove- 
reasonable if our claims are tied to- 
those of Germany, for Germany, right- 
ly or wrongly, has contrived to create- 
a feeling of intense distrust and sus- 
picion throughout Spanish South Amer- 
ica. She is, first of all, believed to be 
determined to get hold of some piece 
of South America for herself; and next, 
her political methods are considered 
violent, arbitrary, and insulting. In 
South America no claim is bettered 
by being endorsed by Germany. The 
United States, again, which is bound 
to be an important factor in the busi- 
hess, is rendered infinitely less amena- 
ble to reason owing to the joining of 
our case indissolubly to that of Ger- 
many. The Americans really do be- 
lieve that we want to support, not to 
impair, the Monroe doctrine. As to 
Germany’s protestations to a similar 
effect most Americans are extremely 
sceptical. Very possibly they do the 
Germans wrong in this respect, but the 
fact remains that German action in the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea is special- 
ly calculated to set American nerves 
on edge. So strong, indeed, is Ameri- 
can prejudice in this respect, that it 
has even been asserted that it was Ger- 
many ,who induced Denmark to aban- 
don the sale of her West Indian 
Islands to the United States. We do 
not, of course, want to pamper Ameri- 
can sensitiveness in this or any other 
respect; but is it wise for us to incur 
any share of American suspiciousness 
as regards the alleged hostility of Ger- 
many towards the Monroe doctrine? 
These are, however, after all, only 
small disadvantages. The real and es- 
sential disadvantage of the alliance 
with Germany is that it binds us to go 
on helping Germany to the end of the 
chapter to enforce claims against Ven- 
ezuela of the nature of which we ap- 
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pear to be entirely ignorant. We have 
endorsed the German claims, but ex- 
cept in the vaguest way we have no 
knowledge of their nature. This is the 
most amazing point in the whole amaz- 
ing story. No doubt if we were de- 
termined to make a definite agreement 
or alliance with Germany for joint ac- 
tion, we could hardly avoid agreeing 
to the usual clause prohibiting inde- 
pendent action till the joint claims 
were all satisfied. But granting this, 
what are we to say of the Foreign Min- 
ister who has bound us to continue 
joint coercive action as long as our ally 
considers his claims unsatisfied, but 
who yet did not require a strict and 
accurate definition of those claims? It 
was madness to enter upon such an 
alliance without the most distinct un- 
derstanding as to the nature of all the 
claims to be put forward. The strict 
and imperative character of the non- 
desertion clause demanded an equal 
strictness in the definition of the claims 
to be jointly enforced. As it is, we are 
bound to go on supporting Germany in 
coercive action over claims which may 
be as unreasonable as they are vague. 

We have given our reasons for hold- 
ing that our interests cannot gain, and 
must suffer, by an alliance with- Ger- 
many, but perhaps we shall be asked: 
—“How could the Government have 
acted otherwise? They had, as all 
reasonable men must admit, very real 
grievances against Venezuela, and it 
was essential to punish Venezuela for 
her ill-conduct. But as soon as our 
Government decided to take action 
they found that Germany had also 
grievances against Venezuela, and was 
preparing to enforce them, That being 
so, would it have been possible to 
avoid joint action? When Germany 
asked us to act jointly, could we have 
refused such a request from a friendly 
nation?” In our opinion, we could and 
should have refused. With the polite- 
ness, of course, required by diplomatic 
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forms, we should have told Germany 
that we always preferred independence 
of action, and we should have gone on 
to state that we were the more inclined 
to maintain our rule in this case by 
reason of the part Germany played last 
spring when she attempted to show by 
the publication of official documents 
that our Ambassador at Washington 
had manceuvred to procure foreign in- 
tervention against America at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War. 
We should, in fact, have declared that 
we valued our good relations with 
America too highly to expose them to 
the possibility of any misunderstand- 
ing, and that we could not, in view of 
the Pauncefote incident, feel certain 
that such misunderstanding might not 
arise. An agreement with Germany to 
act only in conformity with the Mon- 
roe doctrine might, for example, owing 
to some strange misunderstanding, ap- 
pear three years hence as a proposal 
by us to set the Monroe doctrine at de- 
fiance. Such a misunderstanding as 
that which broke the heart of Lord 
Pauncefote, the most loyal and 
straightforward of men, we could not 
afford to experience twice in four years. 
If we had wanted any further reasons, 
we might have gone on to indicate the 
history of the Yangtsze Agreement with 
Germany, and to remark that the Ger- 
man method of interpreting such agree- 
ments did not seem to us to point to 
any advantage being likely to arise 
from joint action. In other words, we 
should have made it clear to Germany 
that her unfriendly and injurious ac- 
tion towards us during the last few 
years would have to be atoned for very 
amply and sincerely before we could 
engage in anything approaching an 
alliance with her, and especially an al- 
liance in which the benefits would be 
so entirely on her side. 

There remains one more word to be 
said. We now know that the German 
Emperor managed while he was here 
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to entangle us in an alliance calculated 
to wound the susceptibilities of the 
Americans in the Caribbean Sea, and 
to parade us before the world as his 
faithful supporters. Can we feel sure, 
in spite of official disclaimers, that he 
did not also manage to entangle us— 
possibly without our being conscious 
of the fact at the moment, for of 


The Spectator. 


Fire- Walking in Fijt. 


course we do not doubt the bona fides 
in intention of the official denials—in 
agreeing to some scheme of joint action 
in the region of the Persian Gulf which 
would be equally wounding to Russia? 
We admit that it sounds incredible, but 
after thé fashioning of such an agree- 
ment as that just made by Lord Lans- 
downe nothing seems impossible. 





FIRE-WALKING IN FUJI. 


In connection with the Coronation 
festivities at Suva, there was to have 
been a fire-walking ceremony, but, ow- 
ing to the illness of the King, the Gov- 
ernment of Fiji decided that nothing 
could take place; however, a large 
party of excursionists from New Zea- 
land managed unofficially to obtain an 
exhibition of the fire-walking. The fol- 


lowing notes have been abstrated 
mainly from an account by Mr. Walter 


Burke, in the Christchurch Weekly 
Press (July 16, 1902) and from a con- 
densed report in the Evening Star of a 
paper read before the Otago Institute 
by Dr. Robert Fulton, which some time 
next year will be published in the 
Transactions. 

The ceremony was performed on the 
island of M’Benga, near Suva, by mem- 
bers of the Nga Ngalita tribe, all of 
whom are credited with being specially 
gifted in the way of heat-resistance. In 
the centre of a space cleared in a 
coconut grove was a circular pit, about 
20 feet in diameter and 2 feet in depth, 
the earth from the centre being piled 
round the _ periphery. Poles were 
placed radiating from the centre, dry 
palm fronds were placed on these and 
firewood stacked above. Finally, large 
stones were heaped on the top until the 
whole pile was several feet in 
height. The fire was lit about forty- 


eight hours before the ceremony took 
place, and it was kept fed with 
fresh supplies of wood. Bventually 
the whole mass glowed with a white 


’ heat; it was not comfortable to stand 


within a few feet of it, and also it 
was dangerous as large splinters of 
stone flew far and wide. 

As the hour for the exhibition ap- 
proached, the natives brought green 
saplings about 20 feet in length, arm- 
fuls of green branches, and masses of 
green vines of great length and con- 
siderable thickness. The following is 
from Mr. Burke’s account:— 


The fire is now sinking, and occa- 
sionally a large stone drops through. 
There is little smoke and the stones 
fairly glow. Now the workers close 
in. The smaller yines are fastened in 
loops at the ends of the long saplings. 
A loop is dropped over the end of a 
log not yet burnt out, and with loud 
chants the log is drawn out. This is 
repeated till no logs are left. The ends 
of the saplings continually burst into 
flames as they touch the stones. At 
last there seems to be nothing left in 
the pit but stones, some of which are 
shivered to pieces by the great heat. 
The large hawser-like vine now comes 
into use. This is thrown across the pit 
to one side, and with the saplings the 
men force it down into the glowing 
stones. Now dozens of willing hands 
pull at the ends, and the stones are 
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turned over and over and flattened out. 
Many stones that were at the bottom 
are now on top, and vice versd. This 
is done until the stones present a fairly 
even surface, but critical men, still un- 
satisfied, probe amongst the stones 
with the saplings and turn the 
smoothed side uppermost. While they 
are doing this, the green saplings blaze 
vigorously. 

Now all is ready for the grand fi- 
nale. The workers step back. One of 
the men who is to walk comes out for 
the examination by Drs. Smith and 
Fulton, of Dunedin, who are unable to 
discover anything out of the ordinary. 
The chief asks for silence and a hush 
falls on the scene. The assembled na- 
tives break into loud cries, and along 
a track in the jungle-like growth can 
be seen a party of ten Fijians fantasti- 
cally dressed, 

Without hesitation or haste, they 
step on to the stones and walk round 
the pit, taking some ten to fifteen sec- 
onds to complete the circuit. They step 
off quickly, and in a moment great 
masses of green leaves are thrown on 
to the centre. The fire-walkers rush 
back and press down the leaves with 
their feet and hands, The steam rising 
from the leaves envelops them in a 
cloud. Baskets of native food are 
passed in, and more green leaves are 
heaped over until a mound is made. 


Dr. Fulton states that the man Dr. 
Smith and he examined before the fire- 
walking was of fine physique, with a 
pulse a little over 90 and the hands 
and feet cooler than the rest of the 
body. The feet were perfectly clean 
and odorless, and no preparation could 
be detected on them. The soles were 
yellowish-white, perfectly smooth and 
pliable, and like soft kid. The man 
wore a sulu (petticoat) of dry hibiscus 
bark and canna leaves, with smal] ank- 
lets of dry bracken. Each man as he 
walked kept his eyes on the stones. 
One man was examined afterwards; 
his pulse was about 120; the soles of 
the feet seemed cool, if not cold, but 
on running the hand up the leg, a most 
pronounced difference in temperature 
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was observable; on the calf, it was like 
that of a man in a high fever. None 
of his vegetabie clothing was scorched, 
not even the dry bracken anklets, and 
the short, black, crisp hairs on the 
legs were not singed. Dr. Fulton went 
to the edge of the pit immediately af- 
ter the ceremony and stirred up some 
of the stones with his foot. He stood 
for a second on one or two and found 
that they did not brown his boots, 
though evidently they were too hot to 
handle. He asked a native to get him 
one of the stones, and the man coolly 
walked up and began to move about 


‘the heated stones with his bare feet. 


This was not one of the “fire-walking” 
men, but one of those who had come 
from Suva. He raked out a piece of 
stone from the heap, but it was too 
hot to hold in the hand. 

The explanation Dr. Fulton offers is 
as follows. The arrangements for 
heating were peculiar; if what was re- 
quired was merely a surface of red-hot 
stones to walk upon, it would be easier 
to lay flat stones in the pit and to main- 
tain a huge fire on them. The stones 
took forty-eight hours to get to their 
“proper” condition, and the subsequent 
cooking of the food took two days in- 
stead of an hour or so. The stones al- 
so were found to cool very slowly. The 
same stones are never used twice. They 
are gradually heated until split by the 
expansion of the contained water, and 
are then carefully arranged fractured 
side upwards. The stone that was ex- 
amined was an augite-andesite of or- 
dinary type. Prof. Park, of the Otago 
School of Mines, found that, taking the 
thermal conductivity of copper as equal 
to 1000, that of andesite is 6.67, that is, 
it is a very feeble conductor of heat. 
In testing the radiation, iron being the 
standard at 100, andesite is 48. Thus 
the fractured, or inside, surface of the 
stone, owing to its slow conductivity, 
does not receive nearly the amount of 
heat one would expect, and, owing to 
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the slow radiation of heat, the foot 
is not burnt when coming into contact 
with the stone for a second or less; as 
a matter of fact, the sole of the foot 
was at no time in contact with a hot 
stone for more than half a second. The 
foot is naturally cold or artificially 
cooled; it is a well-known fact that one 
can bear with cold feet for a long time 
(up to a minute in some instances) heat 
from a fire which would be insupport- 
able for five seconds at ordinary foot 
temperature. 

A good deal has been written at va- 
rious times on walking on heated stones 
or glowing embers. It will be in the 
knowledge of our readers that there 
was published in “Nature” of August 
22, 1901, an article on Tahitian fire- 


Nature. 
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‘walking, by Prof. 8S. P. Langley, in 
which a somewhat similar explanation 
was given. It is satisfactory to find 
that these investigations by scientific 
men agree, on the whole, with one an- 
other in principle, and that a rational 
explanation is forthcoming for a sensa- 
tional performance which unskilled 
white observers usually regard as mys- 
terious or even as miraculous. The 
walking on glowing embers, which is 
well known in parts of India, as re- 
cently described in the Bulletin of the 
Madras Government Museum (vol. iv. 
1901, p. 55), probably has another solu- 
tion. The fire-walking ceremonies in 
India, Japan and elsewhere require to 
be carefully studied by trained observ- 


ers. 
A. C. H. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A copy of the first edition of Keats’s 
poems, inscribed by the poet to B. R. 
Haydon, was recently sold in London 


for $885. 


A London publisher is not only going 
to put forth a complete edition of the 
romances of G. P. R. James in twenty- 
five volumes, but, taking his courage in 
both hands, is going to issue them si- 
multaneously. 


Professor Weismann’s new work 
“The Theory of Evolution” is to be 
ready early in the spring in an English 
translation by Professor J. A. Thom- 
son of the University of Aberdeen. 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson announces 
the abandonment of the edition of the 
poems of the. late Lionel Johnson, 
which she had intended to edit, the 
family of the dead poet having decid- 


ed, after examining his papers, that he 
did not leave sufficient unpublished ma- 
terial to warrant a new volume. 


The author of “A Londoner’s Log 
Book,” which the readers of The 
Living Age enjoyed last year, is Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, author of “Collec- 
tions and Recollections.” 


The Harpers promise new books of 
fiction this year from Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mark Twain, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Mary Johnston, William D. Howells, 
Margaret Deland, Octave Thanet, Booth 
Tarkington, Henry James, Basil King, 
E. S. Martin, Matilde Serao and A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, among others. This is 
a brilliant list. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce that 
they have made arrangements for the 
publication of “Elizabethan Sonnets” 
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with an introduction by Mr. Sidney 
Lee. The volume is one of a series of 
“An English Garner,” in twelve vol- 
umes, which are to be edited by An- 
drew Lang, Churton Collins and others. 


More than $1,000 has been subscribed 
to the fund for an Exeter Cathedral 
Memorial to R. D. Blackmore, and the 
subscription list has been closed. 


“John Inglesant’” survives, and its 
total sales now reach about 80,000. The 
recent publication of an edition de luxe 
indicates its increasing hold upon read- 
ers who are capable of appreciating its 
delicate and subtle charm. Mr. Short- 
house’s other books may not long out- 
live him, but more than one genera- 
tion of fiction readers will find delight 
in “John Inglesant.” 


J. M. Dent & Co., publishers of the 
various “Temple” series of standard 
books, announce a new series of “Tem- 
ple Autobiographies,” which is intend- 
ed to bring together some of the class- 
ics of autobiographic literature. Some- 
thing like this was done in this country 
a good many years ago, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Howells, and some of 
the volumes in the new series appear 
to be identical with those in the old. 


“The Academy” gives this account of 
one method by which the popular serial 
fiction of the day is produced: 


An artist on the staff of the paper 
makes four striking drawings. After 
these drawings have been reproduced 
the prospective author is sent for, and 
he is told that there he hag his four 
principal. dramatic situations. From 
those four. drawings springs a story, 
running to one hundred thousand 
words. We know one writer whose in- 
spiration is so easily fired that after 
taking his cue from the drawings he 
goes home and dictates into a phono- 
graph at the rate of several thousand 
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words a day. Then a typist comes in 
and does the rest. The method has 
obvious advantages, and literature is 
not concerned at all. 


From the Henry Altemus Co. come 
two readable “juveniles” by popular 
authors. In “For Prey and Spoils, or 
The Boy Buccaneer,” Fred A. Ober tells 
a tale of seventeenth-century pirates in 
the West Indies, with young Humphrey 
Gilbert for its central figure. Mr. Ober 
has catered to the boys’ taste, this 
time, and dashed in more blood-and- 
thunder than maturer critics relish. 
Tudor Jenks’s ingenious story, on the 
other hand, “Gypsy, The Talking Dog,” 
will please the grown-up taste even bet- 
ter than its predecessor, “Galopoff, The 
Talking Pony,” and the children will 
find it equally diverting in its combi- 
nation of the real and the fantastic. - 


The name of Dr. Charles 8. Eastman 
is so well known in connection with 
current problems of Indian education 
and civilization that a welcome is as- 
sured for the volume in which Messrs. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. publish his 
reminiscences of his early years. But 
“Indian Boyhood” is a book to be read 
for pleasure as well as profit. Indeed, 
many of its facts are already famil- 
iar, but the zest with which Dr. Hast- 
man recalls them makes games, feasts, 
hunting, and the whole round of wild, 
outdoor life vastly more interesting 
than in any description of a mere look- 
er-on. Of the strength of family ties 
and traditions, the attention given to 
the training of children, the striking 
development of individual - character, 
and the influence of faith in the Un- 
seen, he writes with particular insist- 
ence. The illustrations are the result 
of sketches made iu the Northwest es- 
pecially for these pages and are of 
striking quality. KE. L: Blumenschein 
is the artist. 
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WINTER NESTS. 

O piteous nests of Winter-time, 
Disclosed to every careless eye, 
In hedges dark with dripping rime, 
Where is your Summer secrecy, 
Your green pavilion of the prime? 


Poor little nests, that hang forlorn 
In bushes almost reft of leaves, 
And naked thickets of sharp thorn,— 
Robbed of your shelter by those 
thieves 
The frosts, 
scorn! 


and made a mark for 


Nests that so cunningly were thatched 
With fibres made to interlace,— 
In which the brittle brood were 
hatched, 
In your once cherished hiding-place, 
By Winter’s harpies rudely snatched! 


Like yours, grief’s bitter blast lays 
bare , 
Love’s secrets, that poor maidens 
hide, 
In hope’s green bowers kept with such 
care,— 
So long dissembled, but soon spied 
In the keen havoc of despair! 
Lucilla. 
The Spectator. 


A FOOL’S WISDOM. 


He loved to watch the swallows skim 
Low down across the reedy pool, 
While brown birds sang their evening 
hymn,- _ 
The man who was three-parts a fool. 


He loved to hear the summer sea 
With smiling treachery kiss the 
shore; . 
Or, on a lonely rock and free, 
To face the wild waves’ bestial roar. 


Red gold he worshipped with the best 
Of striving, greedy sons of men; 
Skyward the fields lay, in the west, 
In which he sought and found his 


gain. 


He loved the scent of autumn trees, 
The soft, sad sound of winter snow, 


Winter Nests, Bic. 


The whispering of the summer breeze, 
And the spring’s footfall sweet and 
slow. 


Life was to him a varying dream, 
A. pageant strange, now grim, now 
fair; 
The very city’s self did seem 
The casket of some jewel rare. 


And so he dreamed the years away 
Until he left the lower school, 
Learning his lessons in his play, 
The man who was three-parts a fool. 
BE. P. Larken. 


Longman’s Maguzive. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


Dear Earth, near Earth, the day that 
made us men, 
The Land we sowed, 
The Hearth that glowed— 
O Mother, must we bid farewell to 
thee? 
Fast dawns the last dawn, and what 
shall comfort then 
The lonely hearts that roam the 
outer sea? 


Gray wakes the daybreak, the shiver- 
ing sails are set, 
To misty deeps 
The channel sweeps— 
O Mother, think on us who think 
on thee! 
Earth-home, birth-home, with love re- 
member yet 
The sons in exile on the Eternal 
sea, 
Henry Newbolt. 


THE PRECEPT OF SILENCE. 


I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours! 

I know you: tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers. 


Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad: 
I have not spoken of these things. 
Save to one man, and unto God. 
Lionel Johnson. 





